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The Burning Qjiestion 



CHAPTER I 

LOVE IS HURT WITH JAR AND FRET 

Tennyson, 

"OAY what you choose, Warren, I will go!" 

^ The clear vibrant voice, high-bred and dis- 
tinctive, had in it a note of finality like a seal set 
upon a debatable statement. 

"But Olive — " The man's voice was of sterner 
quality, though no less agneeable in its deep 
modulations. 

She interrupted with an imperious gesture that 
seemed to put every possible objection leagues 
away. 

"I am going on my own money. By what right 
can you forbid it?" 

They were standing in the doctor's conunodious, 
well-appointed office, facing each other across his 
mahogany desk-table. He gave a short laugh. 
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2 TKe Burning Question 

and tossed baxJc the thick black lock that fell 
heavily over his forehead, contributing to the 
general impression of rugged strength that the 
first glance at him conveyed. 

"I waive marital rights. But for Rosalie's 
sake — -" 

"I knew that you would bring the baby into 
it!" cried Olive in angry tritimph. "Always, 
always there is something — somebody — ^to tie 
me down — ^to keep me back!" 

Warren Dean sighed imperceptibly. This was 
not their first discussion of matters viewed from 
diametrically opposite standpoints. But patience 
is one of the primary lessons taught in medical 
schools. He returned quietly: 

"Life ties us all down in one way or another, 
doesn't it? Not many are completely masters 
of circiunstance. " 

"Don't put me off with platitudes!" Olive 
retorted. "There is all the difference in the 
world between not being master of circumstances 
and being an abject slave to them. Never have 
I had my chance. Father and mother would not 
hear of it any more than you. They were no 
musicians either. They could not understand 
my needs — ^my longings. What did they care 
for my talent? What do you care?" 
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Jar and Fret 3 

"You choose to assert that I care nothing for it. 
I do care. But " 

"But! But!" his wife broke in impatiently. 
"What is yoiu" caring worth with a 'But' attached 
to it like a drag to a wheel? The fact remains 
that; everything together, I have never been 
given a chance yet. And now I am twenty-five 
years old." 

"Not quite, my dear." 

"Oh, yotir maddening preciseness! I am past 
twenty-foiu" at any rate — ^almost a month past. 
You are so much older than I that you can't 
realise what that means to me. " 

"I hope that eleven years seniority does not 
wholly incapacitate me for understanding you," 
said Warren drily. 

"Well, then, you should realise what it means to 
a violinist to be twenty-five years old and never 
to have had a proper chance. I should have been 
taught as a child. My late lessons count for 
nothing. Holmes is no teacher. He is an idiot. 
You said — ^you promised — that I should go to 
Joachim. I would not have dreamed of marrying 
you if you had not promised. How can you forget 
it?" 

"I do not forget it, Olive. You shall siu^ly go 
to Berlin sometime. Only, while Rosalie is so 
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4 TKe Burning Question 

young, so delicate, how can you be willing to 
leave her?" 

Olive beat her long slender hands stormily, 
palm against palm. 

"It is as I said! Always, always there is to be 
something in the way! After our marriage it 
was father's illness. Then it was mother's. 
Then, when they were gone, the baby was coming. 
Now, she is here and must not be left. When can 
she be left? By that time there might be another 
baby. It is just a treadmill of objections, one 
after another, one after another. I have got to 
break through, or give up for ever. And / am 
going. I have made all the arrangements. I 
shall cross with the Hendersons. In London, I 
shall take a courier-maid. I have written to 
engage one. I have my ticket — ^my money — 
everything. We sail Saturday. " 

*' Saturday ! You sail Saturday ? And no word 
of it to me till this morning!" exclaimed the man 
bitterly. 

Olive swtmg round on her heel away from him. 

"Well, this is only Wednesday. Of course, I 
put oflE telling you till near the last. I hate 
disagreeables. I knew that there would probably 
be a fuss — ^more obstacles, impossibilities, some- 
body or other's rights." With a swift, su- 
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Jar and Fret 5 

perb movement she suddenly faced him again. 
"Haven't I rights, too? Aren't my rights as 
good as yours?" 

Warren flushed darkly. 

"I make it no question of my rights. I am 
thinking of our little Rosalie. Cannot you wait 
only till she is past this critical second summer?" 

*'No! I am sick of waiting. I cannot put it 
off another week. I cannot and I will not. I am 
going now — ^now. Rosalie is perfectly safe with 
Amelia. You have often said that Amelia was a 
remarkable nurse. She is far more of a mother 
than I am. And with you, a physician, for a 
father — acknowledged, too, to be the leading 
physician in all the country round — ^what earthly 
thing more can Rosalie need?" 

" Oh — if you take the ground that anybody can 
fill a mother's place " 

Olive's eyes flashed. 

''Put my motherhood out of your head for a 
moment, if you can. Am I all mother? Nothing 
but mother? What place has my talent in me? 
I have talent. It is more than a mere gift. I 
know it is a talent. Do I owe it nothing? You 
went abroad to study. You finished at the very 
best universities. I choose to go to the fountain- 
head, too. You will not take physical means to 
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6 The Burning Question 

prevent it, I suppose? You will not lock me in 
my room? I should throw myself out of the 
window if you did." The words were no idle 
threat. 

Warren looked silently at the beautiful, re- 
bellious face so nearly on a level with his own. 
Richly-tinted and exquisitely modelled, it rose 
from her throat's slender stem like an exotic 
blossom. She looked back at him defiantly, her 
whole frame quivering in passionate revolt against 
life's inexorable restraints. A great pity for her 
came over him. 

''Why did you ever marry me, you poor child!" 
he said involtmtarily. 

"Why? I have often wondered since why I 
did. But I thought things would be different 
in a new life. At least you were new in it. I 
was so tired of everything when you came. 
Besides, you promised. You tmderstood me — 
then." 

Warren thought of their first meeting, shortly 
after he had established himself at Catonia, and 
of how she had stood looking at him over her 
violin. He remembered his surprise at her rare 
beauty, her charm, her responsiveness, her enthu- 
siasms, and her petulant, pretty intolerance of 
all that seemed commonplace. Her personality, 
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emerging vividly from her surroundings, unique 
and fascinating, had captured him by storm. A 
devotee to study from boyhood, he had found 
neither time nor interest before for anything but 
books and work. It was as if in meeting OUve 
he had seen a woman for the first time, and had 
surrendered in the moment of perceiving her. 
Unquestionably she had met him half-way, 
acquiescing without demur in the short wooing 
that was all that his lover-like impetuosity had 
brooked. Nor was it solely because of his assured 
position and independent means. She had turned 
to him as a drowning man turns to the rescuer. 
She had recognised him immediately as the de- 
liverer waited for through all her restless, unsatis- 
fied girlhood. She had been as eager to go with 
him as he to take her away. And now? 

He answered her with extraordinary gentleness. 

" I understand you immensely better, dear, after 
these three years. " 

Her mobile face brightened. 

''You must know, then — ^you must — ^that my 
patience has given out — ^that I am as sick of it all 
as ever before — ^that I have got to have my own 
way, or go mad. " 

"Then it is that at bottom? Not only the 
violin lessons?" 
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8 The Burning Question 

She flung up her arms above her head. 

"Oh, how can I tell? I never could discriminate. 
It is everything — everything. I want to be free — 
unhampered — ^free to live my own life, not in 
your way, nor the baby's way, nor anybody's way 
except my very own. I want to be happy. Is n't 
it every one's due to be happy? I can never be 
happy — ^never — ^till I have tried my powers — 
had my fling. And at last I am my own mistress. 
I have my own money. I can go!" 

"OUve!" her husband protested. ''At least 
do not do me the wrong of thinking that it is the 
money — ^that I grudge you the money " 

"No, no!" she interrupted impatiently. "You 
are always generous. But I can't take your 
money for this — ^not a penny of it. I shall draw 
on my own account. And I sail Saturday. 
That is settled. Now — shall it be peace or war 
between us?" 

She came arotmd the table toward him with the 
last words, and a half smile softened the curves of 
her exquisite mouth, a smile neither of affection 
nor of coquetry, but of an irresistible, wilful charm. 
Warren did not answer. Turning aside to the 
window, he pushed back its lace curtain and 
looked out into the thick-growing trees that made 
a green paradise of the square upon which the 
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house fronted. An acquaintance, passing on the 
opposite side of the intervening street, glanced 
up in cordial recognition, and wondered why the 
doctor failed to respond. But the keen deep-set 
eyes were fastened on an immeasurable distance 
in which nearer objects were lost, and for several 
minutes he stood there, his broad shoulders stooped 
slightly forward, his dean-shaven, strong-featured 
face clouded over as if something untoward were 
staring back at him. Then he rettuned slowly 
to his wife. She looked up inquiringly, still 
smiling her careless, lovely smile. 

"Well?" she asked. 

He laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

"My poor Olive! Never let it come to war 
between us." Suddenly, he put his arm about 
her and drew her dose, so dose that she resent- 
fully felt the roughness of his coat through her 
light gown. "How can I give up my darling for 
so long?" he murmured, bending down his lips 
to her hair. 

Demonstrations of any sort were extremely 
rare with him, and meant much. But Olive at 
once disengaged herself. Her husband's en- 
circling arm was to her the symbol of a chain 
binding her to him for life, all because of a few 
words thoughtlessly repeated in a mistaken hotu* 
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before a man in a white gown and black bands. 
What could Warren, wrapped up heart and brain 
in his practice, comprehend of the intolerableness 
of her longing for the large, full, satisfying life 
outside, the life of the professional? There 
flashed upon her a bewildering vision of a great 
hall — ^tiers on tiers of seats crowded to the re- 
motest comer with connoisseurs, critics, people 
who knew to what and to whom they Ustened, and 
on the platform, confronting them, serene, proud, 
distinguished, accepting their plaudits as a queen 
her subjects' homage, herself — Olive — a Stradi- 
varius in her hand, and in her heart a consummate 
joy! Would not that be a moment worth living 
for, toiling for, sacrificing everything for? She 
felt as if it were already within her grasp. • Her 
pulses beat ttunultuously. 

Moving somewhat blindly toward the door, she 
remembered Warren's last words and glanced 
back over her shoulder, the radiance of her dream 
still illuminating her face. 

" You will not miss me. You have your patients 
and your books. They are more to you than 
anything on earth. Besides, I leave you Rosalie. " 
His look made her vaguely uncomfortable. She 
hurried away from it. ''There is packing to be 
done. I must be oflE, " she said lightly, her hand 
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on the latch. "Do you know that Patrick, the 
unpunctual, has been waiting for punctual you 
this half -hour? Good-bye. " 

The door closed between him and the brilliant, 
smiling face, and the room grew dark and empty. 
But though the lateness of the hour was addition- 
ally emphasised by the striking of the old hall 
clock, whose merciless acciuacy made it a tyranni- 
cal force in the household, Warren stood for some 
time where Olive had left him, with closely knit 
brow and lips. Then from an upstairs room came 
the sound of a violin. He lifted his head and 
listened. What was she playing? Had he ever 
heard that before? When had she ever yet played 
anything so madly gay, so piercingly jubilant? 
Each note seemed a cry of tritmiph shouted in 
his face. The doctor ejaculated something be- 
neath his breath, caught up his bag, and hturied 
out on his belated morning rotmd. 
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CHAPTER II 

Otr SONT LES NEIGES D' ANTAN? 

VUlon. 

THREE days had passed since Warren Dean's 
return from seeing his wife off on the Etruria, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, two 
of their townspeople. Olive had had scarcely a 
word for him, and no thought for little Rosalie 
after the htmied kiss dropped on the baby's 
cheek when Amelia had held her up for her 
mother's good-bye. All the way to New York, 
she had been as wholly remote from her surrotmd- 
ings as if her soul had flown on ahead, leaving her 
body to follow after as it might. That was 
natural, Warren had thought, considering Olive's 
self-absorbed, one-ideaed nattu^. She was always 
in the grip of a single emotion. 

But his last glimpse of her as the steamer left 
the dock cut him cruelly. She stood facing the 
opening channel, her slender figure as lightly 
poised as a bird about to soar into the blue. He 

12 
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c»tdd still clearly distinguish her features. Their 
expression might have been that of an Ariel 
freshly delivered from Prosperous ill-bome yoke, 
free at last beyond extremest hopes to live out 
every capricious fancy and wayward instinct. 
That look of hers was not easily forgotten. Did 
it mean that she had found life with him an 
insupportable thraldom? 

He was endeavouring to shake off the persistent 
depression of these last days when the morning's 
mail was brought to him in his office. To his 
surprise, for he had not expected to hear from her 
so soon, he found in it a large thick letter from 
Olive, sent back by the pilot. He eageriy caught 
it up and cut it open, recalling as he did so Olive's 
intolerance of his precision in these small matters, 
while whimsically reproaching himself for the 
remembrance as for a species of disloyalty. 

The size of the envelope was soon tmpleasantly 
accounted for. In drawing out the enclosure^ 
there fell from it the letter of credit for four 
thousand dollars, which, in spite of Olive's protest, 
he had insisted upon her taking. He looked at 
it in helpless indignation. Why should she so 
obstinately refuse it? Was not his money hers, 
if only by marriage right? 

He unfolded the letter a little anxiously, noting 
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as he did so the oddity of that careful dating at 
the top — "June 17th, 1893." It gave the sheet 
almost an official aspect, coming from Olive, who 
had never yet been known to date anything. 

This was what she had written to her husband 
an hour after sailing : 

"I am never going back to you, Warren. Our 
good-bye to-day was for always. You will never 
see me again. This is no sudden whim, but a 
fixed, unalterable determination. Do not imagine 
that you can change it. Do not try to. It 
would only be wasted effort. 

"Here is your money. You see now why I 
couldn't take it. I have my own money with 
me— all of it — ^that is, all that Mr. Mason could 
get for me on my bonds. He sold them last week. 
I realised $10,200 on them. That will keep me 
till I can make a living with my violin. I am 
going to live my own life at last and be happy. 
I am happier already than in all my life before. 
It began with the drawing up of the gang-plank, 
separating me for ever from everjrthing that I 
hate. Not that I hate you. I have no reason to. 
You have always been good to me. But I never 
loved you. Nor do I love the baby. How could 
I after that horrible torture when she came? 
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''Now, at all events, I am free! free! and never 
again shall I put myself in bondage. I know your 
old-fashioned, adamantine views on marriage. 
You think it indissoluble. But I don't. And 
why should I follow your views rather than mine? 
Why aren't mine just as right as yours? I 
refuse to pay for a mistake with my entire future. 
I have a future. I know I have. You do not 
believe it. You think my talent mediocre. But 
some day, I will show the whole world what is in 
me! 

"Meantime, I am free! It is intoxicating. I 
could dance, sing, shout aloud! How foolish to 
keep on being wretchedly unhappy when it is so 
easy to be happy. By-and-by you will come to 
see it as I do, and will make up your mind to be 
happy, too. Then you will divorce me — ^is not 
desertion a sufficient cause? — and you will marry 
some one made to your pattern, who can be 
Rosalie's real mother. I am no mother. I am a 
violinist. 

"Anyway, as to Rosalie, she is no worse oflf for 
my leaving her than if I had died when she was 
bom. You know how nearly I died then. At any 
rate, now I am dead to both of you, in spite of 
being more gloriously alive at this moment than 
I ever dreamed it possible to be on God's earth. 
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*' I make no excuse for this letter. It had to be 
written, though I can guess how it will shock you. 
You will be furiously angry. Perhaps you will 
not even read it through. I can't help it if you 
don't. I can't help your being angry. I am 
doing nothing wrong. Every human being owns 
his own life if he owns nothing else, and I have the 
right to live mine as I choose. I am acting upon 
that right. Some time you will understand, and 
will be glad for all our sakes that I left you. 

"Olive." 

The letter proved a shock even beyond her 
anticipation. Although Warren had long since 
discovered how differently he and his wife re- 
garded many serious questions, these differences 
had never culminated in more than a tacit agree- 
ment to disagree. They were two absolutely op- 
posite natures, as the intimacy of marriage had 
soon compelled him to acknowledge; still he could 
not have imagined that such a step as this would be 
possible to her under any conceivable provocation, 
and certainly there was no provocation now that 
she had been granted her summer abroad. Indeed 
after that Wednesday morning's talk, jrielding 
handsomely to the inevitable, he had done his 
utmost to facilitate her going, determined that her 
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holiday should be marred by no further hint of his 
disapproval. 

As he read her letter now, his first sensation was 
one of incredtdous amazement that amounted 
almost to stupefaction. He doubted the evidence 
of his eyes — doubted Olive's cognisance of the 
words used. It was impossible — ^flagrantly im- 
possible—that she could mean what she wrote — 
that she was deliberately leaving husband and 
child forever! 

But as he read and reread, his incredulity gave 
way to a rush of intolerable pity. How could she 
so lightly cut loose her anchors? How could she 
cast herself so recklessly adrift? His heart stood 
still at the thought of her, beautiful, ignorant, 
tmprotected, latmching herself confidently into 
an tuiknown world at the lure of a will-o'-the- 
wisp ambition. What was to become of her? 

Then, ruthlessly sweeping aside every other 
emotion, there btu^t upon him an overwhelming 
flood of anger, blind, inarticulate, all-possessing. 
It shook him convulsively. The blood rushed 
hotly to his head, splotching his cheeks, suffusing 
his eyes, turning his veins to whipcords, beating 
in his ears like battaUons of unconcerted drums. 
Was she mad? Was she wholly mad? "Live 
herownlifel""Befree!" Who was free to follow 
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his will regardless of others? ''Doing nothing 
wrong!" ''Acting upon her right!" Good God! 
"Right?" Was she to determine morality to 
please herself? — to live by a personal, independent 
law? "Had never loved him!" He laughed 
out — a, harsh, bitter, self-mocking laugh — ^as he re- 
membered his love of but an hour ago, dead, too, 
now, as hers that had never been, torn out by its 
deepest roots with a wrench that had overthrown 
his whole nature. 

But, even so, was marriage based solely on love? 
Was there nothing to hold by if that failed? 
There was still the child — ^her child and his. Was 
it conceivable that because of the birth-pang she 
should cast off her child? Was married life — 
home life — ^to be at the mercy of mere passion, or 
caprice? fatherhood — ^motherhood — ^to be fltmg 
aside like broken toys? 

And he was to make no attempt to bring her to 
her senses! He was to let her go irrevocably, 
simply for the writing of a letter! It was gro- 
tesque — preposterous — damnable ! 

When he entered the nursery a little later, 
Amelia was frightened at the look on his face. 
She knew the doctor as a man of iron will and 
tremendous self-control, having seen him on many 
a trying occasion when she had marvelled at his 
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forbearance. She had never seen him look any- 
thing like this. 

But the baby cooed and laughed as he took her 
up. He held the little creature pressed against 
him for a long moment, her head cuddled con- 
fidingly in his neck, the silky gold rings of her 
hair brushing his cheek like thistledown, while she 
rapturously babbled out mysteries known only in 
Babydom. The happy gurgling in his ear sounded 
like the silver flowing of a stream. She was very 
tiny, even for her one short year of life, and white 
and frail like a windflower blossomed in too early 
an April. It seemed as if she must fade away for 
the mere overclouding of the sunmier sky. 

Gently unclasping the wee fingers, wound about 
one of his like bits of floss, he put her back in her 
nurse's lap, looked down at her for a tense moment 
more, then left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. 

Two days later he sailed for England, in search 
of Olive. 
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WHAT AVAIL — ^IF FREEDOM FAIL? 

IT was a fortnight later. Olive was in London, 
* nominally with the Hendersons, though at 
another hotel. They as yet knew nothing of her 
rupture with her husband. She felt quite sure 
that they would consider no side of the question 
but Warren's, and why subject herself to an 
unpleasant explanation? They might imagine 
what they pleased after she was out of the way. 
She intended to stay in London only long enough 
to install the already engaged courier-maid, and 
then to start for the continent. How simple life 
was when it came to ftmdamentals! How easy 
to cheat Fate and get one's way! All that was 
necessary was to take the reins into one's own 
hands like Phaeton, remembering only to steer a 
little more circtmispectly among the stars. So 
certain are we all of our prowess as charioteers, 
if but once we might be permitted to drive the 
chariot of the sun! 
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Cooper, the maid, with drooping lids that hid 
the hardness of her eyes, and a quiet, assured 
manner that inspired a fully justified confidence 
in her ability, was a middle-aged, shrewd woman, 
half English, half French, well versed in the 
devious ways of the upper-class world and fully 
awake to whatever furthered her own interests. 
She would do excellently, Olive thought after a 
brief appraising glance, as a buffer between herself 
and tmfamiliar foreign ways, at least till she felt 
her feet on firm ground. 

She had been out with Cooper that morning for 
a hasty glimpse at some of the wonders of the 
great metropolis. As she drove back to the hotel, 
her carriage halted just beyond the entrance to 
allow a preceding hansom to discharge its occu- 
pant, and glancing impatiently from the window, 
to her unbotmded amazement she saw Warren 
Dean spring from the cab and enter the hotel. 
There was no mistaking the square-shouldered 
figure and strong, clean-cut profile. She would 
have recognised him alone by his firm quick step 
as he swung across the sidewalk. 

White to the lips, she shrank baclcinto a comer 
of the carriage, instinctively hiding her face. In 
her foolish security she had never dreamed that 
her husband might follow her. But there he was. 
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He had come to force her to rettim with him. 
Her freedom — so sweet already to the taste! — 
was to end here, this moment. It was not to be 
borne. 

With the quickness of desperation she laid her 
plan and addressed the demure-looking woman on 
the opposite seat, who without the lifting of an 
eyelid had lost no sign of Olive's perturbation. If 
not altogether a dummy, one soon learns the use 
of other mediums than the eyes for seeing. 

''Tell the man to drive to Victoria Station. 
Instantly! There is not a second to lose!" 

''Very well, madame." Cooper composedly 
gave the required direction, and sat as before 
passively facing her trembling mistress. 

Olive scarcely breathed. Her brain was m a 
whirl. Her one instinct was flight — only to get 
away from Warren — ^to escape before he should 
discover that she was gone. 

"Faster!" she commanded. "Tell the man to 
drive faster!" 

It seemed to her an eternity before they reached 
the station, though they covered the distance in 
less than ten minutes. Springing out before the 
carriage door was well open, she thrust her purse 
into the maid's hand. 

"Get tickets for the first train." 
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"Where to, madame?" 

Olive forced herself to an instant*s reflection. 

''Dover — ^if there is a train leaving at once." 

Cooper extracted a time-table from the mul- 
tifarious contents of a small bag at her side, 
and ran an accustomed eye over its intrica- 
cies. 

"First class, madame?" 

" Yes, yes! Don't waste time! We may miss a 
train!" 

Cooper consulted a neat gun-metal watch that 
looked as inflexible as Time itself. 

"We have six minutes, madame. There is no 
haste. " 

Olive felt her excitement beating helplessly 
against Cooper's impassivity, like the sea against 
a rock. She looked anxiously up at the station 
clock. Six minutes. Surely Warren could not 
overtake her in six minutes. She kept tight hold 
of Cooper's arm. How for ever it took to buy the 
tickets! How for ever to reach the train! What 
a lifetime before it started! 

Not till it was in full swing and they had left 
London well behind them, could she collect herself 
sufficiently for consecutive thought. Would she 
be safe overnight at Dover? Might not Warren 
reach her there? 
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She turned again to Cooper, who sat gazing 
unconcernedly out of the window, having secured 
the privacy of their compartment by that easy 
largesse in tipping dear to the dispenser of another 
person's money. 

''Cooper!" 

"Yes, madame." 

''Could — could any one find out where we have 
gone?" 

"Certainly, madame. Nothing easier. " 

"But how?" 

"Through the hotel office, madame." 

" But they do not know. " 

" Pardon, madame. We had the hotel carriage. 
Madame may remember my advising that a 
four-wheeler would come cheaper. " 

"Well— even so?" 

"The driver has to report to the office where 
madame dismissed him. " 

"Oh! I never thought. But from Victoria 
station? There is no record to whom tickets 
are sold. " 

Cooper looked down at her decorously gloved 
hands. 

"Madame would come with me to the ticket 
office." 

"What if I did?" 
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"There was almost no crowd to-day, and 
madame is not easily overlooked. " 

Olive drew a long breath. The next moment 
she sat up straight and stiflE with resolve. 

''Then, Cooper, we will cross to-night — ^to 
Calais — ^to I don't care where. But I must cross 
— ^to-night — at once. " 

Cooper lifted her eyebrows ever so little. It 
was equivalent to a remonstrance. 

''With no hand-luggage even? And madame's 
boxes?" 

"My trunks? Oh, they can stay where they 
are. My violin, too. I can write to the hotel 
later. Everything can be forwarded — ^perhaps. " 

Perhaps/ Cooper thought over the fascinating 
items of the wardrobe thus ruthlessly abandoned. 
Her lady must be in trouble indeed to part so 
carelessly from such gowns. She gave her a 
quick glance tmder which Olive reddened un- 
comfortably. What had the maid surmised? 
However, she must discover the facts sooner or 
later. It might be wiser to acquaint her with 
them now. 

She nerved herself to the disagreeable task. 

" You may as well know how things are. Cooper. 
I have left my husband — ^for good." She hesi- 
tated. 
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"Yes, madame, " said Cooper tranquilly. 

OUve bent forward, with a little scowl directed 
back at Warren for forcing this unpleasantness 
upon her. It would have been so much easier not 
to have had to explain an3rthing. 

"He has followed me. That was he — ^that 
gentleman in the cab at our hotel door. I must 
get quite away from him. He must not know 
where I am. Cooper — " she laid an appeal- 
ing hand on the maid's knee, "you must help 
me. 

Cooper was truly astonished now, having sus- 
pected nothing of the sort. She was quite used 
to American wives travelling without husbands, 
accepting it as one of the eccentric national 
customs of those queer "States. " But American 
wives fleeing from their generous purveyors seemed 
an abnormality. A glimmer of uneasiness showed 
behind the cold reserve of her face. Still, what 
could it matter whether she took wages from a 
grass- widow, or from a runaway wife? The 
main point was to be sure of the money. In this 
case the money was safe. She had herself counted 
over the notes when recommending her careless 
lady to wear them hidden on her person. She 
recalled their comforting amount. What better 
seciuity could one ask than so convenient a sum 
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total? Her employer's marital relations were 
entirely beside the mark. 

"I am in madame's service," she answered 
presently, in her reassuringly monotonous tones 
that seemed to reduce all the complexities of life 
to an easy level. "What is to be done, I have 
engaged myself to do. " 

Olive gave a sigh of relief, then suddenly 
laughed out — such a gay, care-free, buoyant laugh 
that again Cooper was taken by surprise. What- 
ever her lady might be fleeing from, surely they 
could be no very torturing memories that left 
the beautiful face so unlined. Even Cooper, 
the unsusceptible, was, however reluctantly, 
already falling under Olive's spell. Her pale, 
expressionless lips moved slightly at sound of that 
girlish, contagious laugh. She referred to her 
schedules. 

"Madame can leave without delay. A boat 
for Calais meets this train. " 

Olive clapped her hands. 

"Hurrah! And we can go on at once to Paris? 
Before any one could follow?" 

Cooper almost smiled back at the sparkling face. 

"Perfectly. A Paris train meets the boat. 
Everjrthing has been planned to meet madame's 
wishes." 
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Olive laughed again. It was sheer music. 
Cooper felt the glow of an unaccustomed warmth 
in the region commonly occupied by a heart. 
Why, she actually liked Mrs. Dean! 
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CHAPTER IV 

ONE DEEP CALLETH ANOTHER 

The Psalter. 

A DRIZZLING moisttire, partly rain, partly 
^^ mist, was falling dishearteningly as the 
little steamer ploughed its way courageously 
across the English Channel. Olive sat in a tiny 
deck-cabin, leaning against a pile of cushions, but 
with wide-open eyes, too excited to dream of sleep 
though it was well past midnight. It would be 
time enough to rest when fairly on the Paris train. 
In Paris it would be easy enough to hide her tracks, 
though after all, even if Warren traced her to 
Dover, how could he be sure that she had not 
crossed to Ostend? 

She rejoiced with every chtiming movement of 
the wheels that bore her farther away from him, 
though it was not so much Warren himself from 
whom she fled as the galling marriage bond for 
which he stood. She had no love for Warren, 
truly; still, she liked him well enough; she had 
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nothing whatever against him. The whole point 
was that she had to be free — ^free as the birds in 
the air. She was not to be held to a set of dull 
duties, like a tree tied by the foot to one spot. 
She laughed to herself, exulting in her new liberty. 
All untrammelled things in nature — ^birds a- wing 
for new Edens, winds rushing to the tmknown, 
clouds changing with each breath, rivers twisting 
where they would — all seemed to her a symbol of 
herself. She was akin with each of them. Oh, 
it was glorious — ^glorious — ^to be free! 

She was alone. Cooper having elected to remain 
outside, though the wind blew half a gale. Re- 
membering Cooper, she laughed again. The maid, 
for all her experience, was not nearly so good a 
sailor as her mistress. But to Cooper the Channel 
represented only the Channel — a, thing of abom- 
inable repute and diabolical fulfilment, while to 
Olive it was a delivering break in the track of any 
metaphorical bloodhound on her scent. Its very 
roughness was welcome, seeming the better to 
defy pursuit. 

But midway over, something happened. There 
was no jar, no shock of collision. There was no 
whir of breaking machinery. Only, all at once 
the churning of the wheels stopped. That sudden 
cessation of the pulsing, lifelike throb frightened 
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Olive excessively. It was as if seeing death over- 
take a ninner in a race. What could it be? She 
started up and stood irresolute, all sorts of im- 
possibilities rushing helter-skelter through her 
mind. She had been followed — discovered! The 
steamer had been signalled! It had stopped to 
take on Warren! 

Now she heard footsteps on the deck outside her 
door, all hurrying one way. Now, there were 
voices, asking and answering questions in a 
breath. Stu-ely, whatever the trouble, it could not 
refer to her. Nobody on board knew her. No- 
body had noticed her. At Cooper's suggestion, 
she had tied a thick blue veil over her head before 
leaving the train at Dover. She was only an 
insignificant passenger upon a crowded boat. 
What a ridiculous idea that the stopping of the 
steamer cotild have anything to do with her- 
self! 

All the same, she felt it wiser to keep out of 
sight in her cabin. She forced herself to sit down 
again, listening with strained ears, but hearing 
nothing more save, after a time, the slower return 
of the feet that had rushed by before, and the 
gradual quieting of the voices. Yet still the 
steamer lay passive in the trough of the sea, tossed 
helplessly about like a thing bereft of life. Why 
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had it stopped? What coiild be wrong? And 
where was Cooper this endless time? 

Ah, there she came at last! OUve sprang to 
meet her. 

"Why are we standing still, Cooper? Why 
don't we go on?" Then, seeing the look on the 
maid's face, she stood transfixed. "Merciful 
Heavens! What is it?" 

Cooper was deadly pale. She staggered to a 
seat with a short hysterical sort of laugh. 

"There 's the wheels now. We are off. They 
have given her up ! " 

Olive stared at the woman in amazement. 

"Her? What do you mean?" 

" The body— the body, " gasped Cooper. " The 
current has swept it into the open sea. " 

Olive shook her by the arm. 

" Cooper, what on earth are you talking about? " 

Cooper pulled herself together. 

"Pardon, madame, I am all upset. You see 
I was standing just beside her. " 

" Beside whom? Do speak rationally I " 

"It was one of the passengers. She threw 
herself overboard. " 

Olive's eyes widened with horror. 

"Threw herself overboard! Why on earth — 
Who was she?" 
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Cooper grew more composed now that she was 
shut in alone with Olive, safe from sickening 
sights. She endeavoured to speak intelligibly. 

"That is what no one knows, madame. She 
came aboard alone, no hand-luggage even — quite 
like us, madame. There 's no way ever to find 
out who she was. *' 

"But why did she throw herself over?" queried 
OUve. "Why did n't some one stop her?" 

Cooper gave a tragic sigh. 

"If I could have guessed! I was so dose — 
just she and I standing there together. And she 
was over all in a moment. " 

"And nobody but you saw it?" 

"Indeed, plenty saw it as I did. One of the 
stewards gave a leap at her as she jtmaped. But 
*t was no good. It has given me such a turn as 
never was. She was standing that dose to me — 
just as you might have been, madame. And 
then — *' Cooper shuddered. 

"And then?" 

"She sank before they got the steamer stopped 
and a boat down. Just a hand up like this — oh, 
madame! And no sign of her after. It made 
a great stir. You must have heard, madame. 
Everybody was there looking for her. And there 
was nothing more to see. " 
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'Yes, I heard. It frightened me horribly. 
But I never thought " 

"Who could have thought such a thing, ma- 
dame!" wailed Cooper. "Nor who could believe 
that there was n't a living creature to daim her, 
nor give her a name! Death is a lonesome thing, 
to be sure, but I never heard tell of a lonesomer 
death than this. " 

Olive stood subdued and silent. What had 
been the tragedy in that poor lost life? Perhaps 
she was fleeing from some hated bond as Olive 
was, only from a worse one, since she had given 
her life to be freed from it. Whatever it was and 
whoever she was, at least she had had her way in 
the end. 

"How strange that no one should even know 
her name," she mused. "Was there absolutely 
nothing to identify her by?" 

"Not a thing, " Cooper answered despondently. 
"She hadn't so much as a handbag. She was 
quite like us, as I said. That 's why I took notice 
of her. And when she came alongside of me at 
the stem, I noticed her again particular for the 
bad cut of her coat. Good enough stuff it was, 
but spoiled in the make. Good or bad, though, 
it 's all one now that it 's swept out to sea on her 
poor dead body. " 
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Olive made no rejoinder, but stood for some 
time lost in thought, twisting and tmtwisting her 
fingers nervously, while the stricken Cooper sat 
huddled forlornly in a heap at one end of the little 
sofa. It had been a nerve-racking experience to 
her. She could not put out of her mind's eye the 
woman's despairing look as she leaped. She felt 
sick and weak. 

Suddenly she heard a murmur in her ear. 

"Cooper!" 

She looked rotmd. Olive had slipped down 
beside her. 

"Cooper — Glisten. I want you to do something 
for me — something very simple. Will you?" 

"How can I tell, madame?" Cooper answered, 
listless but cautious. "'I will' is easy said and 
easier repented. What might it be?" 

"I want you to take the very first steamer and 
train back to London. " 

"Yes, madame," said Cooper, dutifully, if 
dolefully. Truly it was no trifle to be asked to 
cross that horrible Channel again before one had 
one's feet comfortably off it. 

"Then you are to go at once to my husband — 
to Dr. Dean." 

Cooper brightened. 

"For the boxes, madame?" 
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"No, no! Listen. You are to tell him that 
it was I who threw myself overboard to-night — 
that I was swept out to sea and lost. " 

Cooper recx)iled as from an electric shock. 

"Madame! Madatnel^' 

Olive bent nearer, touching the woman's arm 
coaxingly. Her voice took on its most ingratiating 
tones. 

" It is no actual lie, Cooper. I am lost to him — 
completely lost to him — ^as it is. You have only 
to tell him what you saw to-night, just as you 
told it to me. If you look anything like what you 
do now, he will not have the slightest difficulty 
in believing you. Then he will give up following 
me, and go home. " 

Cooper shook her head vehemently. 

" I could n't. No, I never could. " 

"You can. You must," Olive breathed, so 
close that Copper felt the warm breath like a 
caress upon her cheek. 

"No, I never could. 'T would be robbing the 
poor drowned thing of her name, fastening yours 
to her so. " 

" How could it be robbing her of her name when 
she has none? On the contrary, it is making her 
the gift of one. What possible wrong can it do 
her?" 
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"I don't know, madame, I am sure," Cooper 
returned lugubriously. "Like as not the sharks 
have her eaten by now. " 

Olive made a grimace behind Cooper's head. 
What horrid things she said! 

"Then why not do this for my sake? It can 
never be disproved. Everything fits in perfectly. 
Say that you will, Cooper! It means freedom 
to me, and no harm to any one. " 

"A lie is no light thing to ask of any honest 
woman," objected Cooper virtuously. "Not but 
what I 'd be glad to free your mind so you could 
travel as a lady should. This racketing about 
with nothing but the clothes you stand in — ^it 's 
not natural, nor decent." Cooper felt morally 
obliged to express her dissatisfaction once for all 
on that score. "But a lie is a lie, and telling 
lies is n't what I engaged for. " 

"Of course, I am not expecting you to do it for 
nothing," mxirmured the seductive voice in her 
ear. " Look, Cooper. I would give you this. " 

Removing her glove, Olive drew a handsome 
ruby ring from her finger and held it up. A gleam 
of envy flashed greedily in Cooper's eyes in spite 
of herself. But she again shook her head, dropping 
her lids with weary patience. 

"No, madame, I could not think of it. I 'm 
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not denying but 't is a fine stone. I 've remarked 
it often. But *t is no jewel would tempt me. Let 
alone the black sin of lying to get it, however 
should I raise money on it without being taken up? 
I would do much to please you, madame. You Ve 
a way with you as weakens the will against you. 
But I Ve my character to look to. " 

"You are right, quite right, I daresay, about the 
ring," Olive replied, replacing it on her finger. 
" But — " her voice sank to its lowest cadence, soft 
and beguiling — ''if I gave you money, Cooper? 
How much would make it worth while? " 

Cooper made no answer, but an intelligent, 
listening look came into her face. 

"Fifty pounds?" said the voice at her ear. 

Cooper's eyelids remained stubbornly downcast. 
The ring had cost no such paltry siun as that ! 

"Seventy-five, Cooper?" 

The eyelids flickered, but did not lift. 

There was a pause — a long pause, replete with 
anxiety for them both. 

"One hundred, then?" Olive went on desper- 
ately. " I can't give more. One hundred pounds. 
Cooper. Will you do it for that? " 

Cooper hesitated. It was a lie truly, seeing 
that there never was anybody so vitally alive as 
her lady at this instant. But it could n't matter 
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to that poor thing in her ill-cut coat washed out to 
sea and lost to the last shred of her by now, like 
as not. As for the gentleman she was to tell her 
tale to — she owed him nothing. And at the end, 
there would be the hundred pounds in good money. 
She might make it guineas at the end. American 
ladies usually saw no difference between pounds 
and guineas. It would not be a bad return for a 
single day's work. 

"And where might I find the gentleman, if 
madame pleases? " she asked in a small, consenting 
voice. 

Olive's eyes sparkled. The case was won. 

" Go at once to our hotel, " she answered briskly. 
"If Dr. Dean is not there, the hotel people will 
know where to find him. " 

"Why shall I say madame wished to drown 
herself?" 

"Don't give any reason. It isn't necessary. 
Just say that when I saw my husband I was 
possessed to get away from him. " 

"And madame's boxes ?" 

"Oh, of course, I must give those up for good. 
My violin, too, worse luck. " 

Cooper actually sighed — ^not for the violin, 
which she considered a clumsy and highly unlady- 
like adjunct of the hand luggage, but for those 
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recklessly squandered gowns — ^gowns so tinim- 
peachable both as to material and make. Still, 
was it not possible that a portion at least of that 
superfluous wardrobe might be bequeathed to 
herself by the distracted widower? Grief some- 
times took generous turns. And there would be 
no need to inform Olive of any such accruing 
profits. She was quite herself now, composed, 
alert, and practical. 

" Madame must wait for me at Calais. 'L'Aigle 
d'Or* is a first-class hotel, and the landlord knows 
me. I will tell him to look well after madame 
till I come. Only — ^madame's name? It would 
not do to register as Mrs. Dean. " 

"Mrs. Dean!" echoed Olive scornfully. "I 
will never again be Mrs. anybody. " She took off 
her wedding ring and shook it into her purse. 
''There! I have done with love-making and 
marriage for ever. Now I am a girl again! And 
my name is — let me see. Give me a name, 
Cooper. You might throw that in for the hundred 
pounds. " 

She stood, erect and slim, lightly balancing 
herself to the movement of the boat, seeming but 
a girl indeed, her eyes dancing, her beautiful face 
aglow with the excitement and joy of victory. 
Cooper looked at her admiringly. 
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"I had a friend once," she hazarded. "Ara- 
bella Starr. I thought it a sweet, pretty name. ** 

'''Arabella StarrM" cried OUve. "The very 
thing! A good omen, too. I intend to be a star — 
a real star soon! I accept the gift, Cooper. Your 
friend will not object to a twin?" 

"My friend died the matter of ten years ago, 
madame," Cooper returned a little stiffly. 

Olive laughed outright, nothing daunted. 

"I seem to be trespassing on tombstones to- 
night, don't I? Never mind. It all fits in. Just 
do your part. Cooper. Keep to your story. 
Everything will confirm it. It will be impossible 
to prove it false. Then as soon as you can, slip 
quietly back to Calais, pick up Miss Arabella 
Starr, and hurrah for Berlin and Joachim!" 
She threw up her arms in rapturous anticipation. 
"O Cooper, Cooper, what a heavenly life is 
before me!" 

"I hope so, madame," Cooper rejoined de- 
voutly. "Life se6ms to be either heaven or 
hell for rich folks. Nothing betwixt looks to be 
for them. And it is understood that it is to be a 
hundred pounds, madame, in Bank of England 
notes — or shall we just say guineas? — ^the name 
thrown in, as madame said. " 
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BLOSSOM BY BLOSSOM THE SPRING BEGINS 

Swinburne, 

POUR years had passed. It was early June, 
* and Crescent Hill, a suburb of Catonia 
consisting of a few fine country-houses set down 
at wide intervals among century-old oaks, was 
at its apex of summer beauty. Joyce Meredith 
was but newly arrived at Momingside, one of the 
most inviting of these homes, and she repeatedly 
asked herself as she explored its spacious grounds, 
how her stepfather could have been satisfied to 
absent himself from the place for so long. 

This estate, together with a substantial winter 
residence in Catonia, belonged by inheritance to 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, an ex-president of a State 
University. Upon his marriage, however, late in 
life to Joyce's mother, a widow of long standing 
though still comparatively young, he had prac- 
tically exiled himself in Europe with his new wife 
and seventeen-year-old stepdaughter. There his 
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health had given way, and while always planning 
to return home, he had continued to wander from 
one foreign place to another in quest of the relief 
that no spa or speciaUst, however renowned, 
proved able to give to him. In his prime he had 
been an unusually brilliant and delightful man. 
But when he at last returned to America and re- 
opened his long-closed summer home, it was as a 
worn-out, wretched septuagenarian, burdened with 
an incurable disease and an irascibility of temper 
of an abnormally developed character. 

It was to escape from one of his violent out- 
breaks that Joyce had slipped out of the house 
this morning. She was now in a ravine, deep, 
wild, and romantically beautiful, that formed the 
boundary of Momingside in the rear. It was a 
spot to woo one to loiter and dream. Its thickly- 
wooded, moss-grown banks, rising precipitously 
on either side, shut the world and its troubles 
quite away, leaving one alone with nature and 
peace. A brook ran at the base of the glen in a 
series of picturesque cascades, with out-tossings 
of spray that might have been Kuhlebom's cloudy 
self, as it leaped joyously from boulder to boulder 
in a flutter of haste to reach the quiet pools be- 
tween, where, caught in the magic of a perpetual 
dream, it lay crystal-clear and mirror-smooth 
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under a fretwork of overhanging boughs. An 
alluring footpath wound down to it through the 
trees, twisting and turning beguilingly to lose no 
beauty by the way, and thenceforth following the 
gay rambler closely in its erratic course, as if 
drawn after by an irresistible magnet. 

The untutored wildness of the spot was in 
enchanting contrast to the close-cut lawns and 
well-kept flower-beds above, and Joyce soon forgot 
the scene from which she had fled. This had 
been a controversy between Dr. Bennett and her 
mother as to whether a physician should be 
summoned to attend him in a new phase of his 
illness. He clamorously insisted! that the greatest 
of medical advisers was no better than a diploma-ed 
ignoramus, while the rest were unmitigated 
blackguards whom it was suicide to consult. She 
as quietly maintained that professional aid was 
indispensable at such crises, and that upon un- 
assailable authority Dr. Warren Dean of Catonia 
was a man of exceptional ability, wide e:q)erience, 
and sterling character. 

Joyce had flown before a decision had been 
battled out, though she correctly guessed that in 
the end a messenger would be sent post-haste for 
the doctor in question, Mrs. Bennett usually 
gaining her point through being invariably in the 
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right. Pot even in this crooked world more times 
than not it is the right that comes out uppermost. 

But Joyce, despite her twenty-seven years of 
varied experience, had not come to think it a very 
crooked world. Through all her nomadic years 
the home instinct had remained strong in her, so 
that merely to be at last in a place of their own 
was of itself the keenest of pleasures. Now she 
was conscious only of an unformulated sensation 
of well-being as she sat on the moss under the 
velvety shadows, listening to the mingled music 
of brook, birds, and summer insects, while the 
filtering sunbeams flecked her bare head and the 
blue of her gown with gold. 

She was, however, no visionary nor idle dreamer 
of dreams. She took life in a direct, wholesome, 
un-self-conscious fashion that was wonderfully 
attractive. But her chief charm was the joyous- 
ness which was an integral part of her, showing 
in the buoyancy of her step, in the freedom and 
rare grace of her movements, and in the light 
which played continually over her delicately 
symmetrical features and seemed to go out from 
her indeed like a visible aura, enveloping all who 
approached her. 

She began singing to herself now as she sat on 
the moss, wholly at peace with her world, and as 
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she did so, her eyes fell on a young birch, rising, 
slenderly beautiful, out of a group of protecting 
spruces. It looked almost human in its frail 
white grace. 

'''Du bist wie eine Blume/'* she sang to it 
softly, ''^So hold, und schon, und rein/'' when 
suddenly a little young "Oh!" fell on her ears. 
She looked round, startled. 

In the path above her, framed between the 
hoary trtmks of two huge oaks, stood a tiny 
golden-haired girl, looking down at her with great 
dark eyes full of grave wonder. Dressed in a 
thin white frock, with a diaphanous hat on the 
back of her head, she looked as ethereal as a bit 
of moonshine blown into mortal shape. 

'* Oh ! " said the child again, adding with friendly 
directness: "Was that you singing? What 's 
your name?" 

' ' My name is Joyce. And]what may yours be ? " 
was the laughing rejoinder. ' ' Never mind, though, 
I know. You are the Queen of the Fairies, and 
your name is Titania. " 

"No," said the child, shaking her head till her 
floating curls seemed to toss out sunbeams, "I am 
Rosalie. And 'Melia says there aren't any 
fairies. " 

" Then 'Melia is fairy-blind, " Joyce pronotmced 
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positively. "Come down here to me and let us 
look for them. " 

She held out her arms beguilingly ; but the little 
maid still dallied, though drawing doubtftdly 
nearer. 

'*I mustn't, if there's flowers. Daddy said 
I wasn't to go near flowers. He said I might 
forget and pick some. I don't always remember 
things I 'm told, I get told so many things. " 

''There are no flowers here, " Joyce assiured her. 
'* There is not one in sight except a lily — a, wonder- 
ful white lily exactly as tall as you are. Come^ 
Titania. " 

"I'm not Titany. I'm Rosalie," the child 
corrected, moving nearer still and craning her 
slender neck first to one side, then to the other. 
" I don't see any lily. " 

"I see farther than you because I am so much 
older," Joyce returned merrily. "And I see a 
lily." 

" I am five years old, and I can see way down to 
the brook, " the child declared proudly. 

"Can you hear the brook, too? Do you know 
what it is saying?" 

Rosalie stood with parted lips, gravely listening. 

"It hasn't any words to it," she presently 
announced. "I guess it 's just baby-talk. " 
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"Indeed no!" protested Joyce. "It is a quite 
grown-up brook, and it says all sorts of interesting 
things." 

The Kttle girl came nearer and nearer, drawn 
by the magnetism of Joyce's look. 

"What does it say?" she asked curiously. 
" Does it say there are fairies?" 

"It said so that very minute when you came!" 
avowed Joyce triumphantly. 

"But 'Melia says there are n't any, and daddy 
says *Melia is always right 'cept when she *s 
wrong." 

The child was close to Joyce now, and kneeling 
on the moss, Joyce drew the little figure lovingly 
within her arms. 

"Where is daddy?" she asked. 

"He's in the house. There's a man there. 
Daddy has to make the man well. " 

" Oh, " said Joyce, with a flash of enlightenment 
as to her visitor. "So that is how you came 
here." 

"Daddy brought me on the trolley. I like 
riding on the trolley better than going in the 
carriage. Daddy brought me because I was 
good. I love daddy. " 

"Don't you love 'Melia, too?" 

"Of course I love 'Melia. I love 'MeKa all 
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that. '' She opened her tiny arms to their widest 
extent. "But I love my daddy most. And I 
love Susan, and Jane, and Patrick, and Pussie, 
and my dolly — all my dollies. I guess I love 
everybody there is. " She gave a comprehensive 
sigh. "But I love daddy most. And I love my 
mamma, too. Only my mamma's dead. " 

Joyce held the little thing closer with quick 
sympathy. 

"You poor cherub!" 

"She fell down in the water, and nobody can't 
live in the water, you know, only fishes. 'Melia 
says I was just a baby when my mamma was 
drownded. Have you got a mamma?" 

"Thank Heaven, yes! The dearest that ever 
was. " 

The little girl looked at her with wide-eyed 
interest. 

"Mammas can't be as nice as daddies, though. 
Have you got a daddy?" 

"Well, not a bom daddy, but a gift daddy, as 
it were. Anjrway, I think mammas are nicest." 

Just then a call, masterful, decided, and 
melodious, rang out from the garden above. 

"RosaKe!" 

The child began jumping up and down in Joyce's 

hold. 
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" Daddy ! Daddy ! " she cried joyously, twisting 
herself about to look up the hill. 

Joyce, still kneeling beside the little dancing 
figure, looked up, too, expectantly, as following 
upon the sound of quick, elastic steps on the gravel 
Warren Dean appeared just above them on the 
path. Rosalie instantly broke from Joyce and 
ran to him, clasping him possessively about the 
knees with a happy laugh. He caught her up 
with a swift hug and swimg her to his shoulder, 
holding her there with one strong hand while he 
tvuned to Joyce, removing his hat. She liked him 
at once, he seemed so instinct with strength, 
resolution, and virility. 

"Miss Meredith, is it not?" he inquired. 

"No, she is Joy," interposed the little girl 
eagerly. "She said she was. Didn't you Joy? 
And she calls me Titany. Isn't that fimny. 
Daddy?" 

Joyce had risen to her feet, standing slim and 
graceful against a vivid green background, with a 
little upward tilt to her head which was very 
charming. She might have been an oread newly 
descended from the hills, with the brightness and 
freshness of the motmtain tops still about her. 
Warren's eyes rested on her with distinct approval, 
struck by the singular radiance of her look. 
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"I am Joyce Meredith," she answered with a 
frank smile. "And you, of course, are Dr. Dean. 
I hope that you left my stepfather better." 

"Much better — ^that is, for the time. I am 
sorry to have to say what Mrs. Bennett, however, 
tells me that you already know, that arterial 
sclerosis is a case for alleviation only — ^not for cure. 
What a beautiful spot you have here ! This ravine 
is a treasure trove. " He leaned forward, his face 
kindling as he peered through the trees with the 
discerning eyes of a devoted nature-lover. 

"It is still more beautiful lower down," Joyce 
volimteered. "This is only the promise; that is 
its fulfilment. Would you care to see it? Have 
you time?" 

"I would take the time though this were my 
last day on earth," he responded, so heartily 
that Joyce at once felt the kinship between them 
of a shared interest. "It is a crime not to follow 
up anything beautiful to the limit of possibilities. 
Will you be so good as to be our guide?" 

Joyce held back mischievously. 

"I am not sure that I will," she said saucily. 
"You may be thinking it even more beautiful 
than it is; and if your imagination surpasses the 
reality, it would be doing you a wrong to take you 
farther." 
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Warren gave her a quick humorous look. 

" How could showing me the truth be doing me 
a wrong? Come, Rosalie. " 

He lowered the little girl to the ground; and so, 
the child between them holding a hand of each, 
the three went down the narrow, stm-flecked 
path together. 
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THE WELL AMID THE WASTE. 

Omar. 

*'C\t mother darling, it is too dreadful! Is it 
^^ always to be like this? " 

Mrs. Bennett and Joyce, some weeks later, 
seated in the library at Momingside, were leaning 
close together and speaking with guarded voices, 
a look of apprehensive expectancy on their faces. 

"Lower — slower stiU!" admonished Mrs. Ben- 
nett, laying her hand wamingly on her daughter's 
soft hair. 

Joyce glanced anxiously toward the door leading 
into Dr. Beimett's study. 

"I don't see how you have endured it for so 
long — ^his extraordinary unreasonableness — ^his 
exactions " 

Mrs. Bennett interrupted her with quiet dignity. 

"Dear, you forget that you are speaking of my 

husband, and that I love him. " 

Joyce caught her hand penitently. 
53 
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"Forgive me! When I see the desperate life 
that he leads you, I forget everything else. " 

"Then try to remember how many happy years 
I have had to offset these last ones," said Mrs. 
Bennett, pathetically summoning the past to 
bridge over a difficult present. "Think of what 
Dr. Bennett used to be. " 

Joyce tenderiy stroked the frail hand that she 
held. 

" Indeed, it is hard to believe that he is the same 
person. I thought him perfect when you married 
him. But now — oh, listen ! ' ' 

"Come here! No, I tell you! Stop where 
you are! Stupid! Imbecile!" 

The words fell like blows across the subdued talk 
of the two women. Involimtarily Joyce pressed in 
front of her mother as if to protect her. That un- 
seen personality behind the closed door dominated 
the atmosphere of the room like a bodily presence. 

"Brown is having a frightful time with him 
again," Joyce murmtu^. 

Mrs. Bennett sprang to her feet. 

" No ntu'se seems able to get on with him, though 
it needs only patience — ^forbearance. I mtist go 
back to him. " 

Joyce threw detaining arms about her mother's 
waist. 
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"Oh, not yet!" she begged. "There. He is 
quieting down. And he has not called you. Do 
take what short respite you can. " 

"It is no rest to be away from him, my child. 
I have no peace thinking that there may be some- 
thing for his comfort that is being left undone." 

Joyce loosened her clasp, looking up a little 
wistfully into her mother's face. 

"Dearest, how you love him! And in spite of 
the change in him. " 

Mrs. Bennett paused as she was moving away. 

"If you only understood it as I do, Joyce. If 
you only realised that it is due solely to his illness. 
He is not really changed. He is a man behind a 
mask. Back of everything he is still himself. 
I can't bear you to think hardly of him when it is 
only his disease that is to blame. Ask Dr. Dean 
if that is not so. He knows. He will tell you 
only the truth. Ask Dr. Dean. " 

" Dog ! I 'U dismiss you ! " 

Mrs. Bennett threw Joyce a deprecating look 
and flew from the room. 

"I will ask Dr. Dean," Joyce said to herself. 
" I will ask him the next time that he comes. " 

That time was presumably not far off, Dr- 
Bennett's case reqtiiring close supervision, so that 
Warren was now a constant visitor. During 
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these frequent visits it had come about quite 
naturally that whenever his little girl accompanied 
him he should leave her with Joyce while he made 
his professional call ; and quite as nattu*ally he had 
fallen into the habit of seeking Joyce even when 
Rosalie was not with him. Also, the summer 
leaving him more leisure from his work, his visits 
insensibly lengthened. 

He found Joyce usually in the ravine, in a tiny 
nattural arbotu: just above the brook formed by the 
interlacing boughs of a clump of hemlocks and 
pines, a shelving moss-bank at one side serving 
conveniently for a seat. Thickly carpeted with 
pine needles, and full of resinous odours that 
seemed a part of its magical shadows and half 
lights, it was an ideal spot in which to loaf and 
invite the soul. Warren was become almost as 
fond of the place as was Joyce. It was wonder- 
fully restful there beside her under the friendly 
trees, with the good out-of-doors feeling all about, 
the cool breezes blowing away any tangles that 
might be in his brain and enveloping him in a 
seemingly inexhaustible peace. There is a pro- 
found truth in the old myth of Antaeus. Direct 
contact with Mother Earth has in it a marvellous 
power of re-invigoration. 

Best of all were the talks there between these 
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two. All the freedom and breadth and freshness 
of the out-of-doors was in them. There was 
nothing that did not come tmder discussion, from 
the great world-interests that set the heart beating 
to the little homely local matters that enter so 
largely into every life. Each in turn brought 
new outlooks, new values, new problems to that 
friendly court of judgment, finding always that, 
whatever the subject considered, it at once took 
on clearer proportions from its reflection in the 
other's mind. 

So, through these intimate meetings amid the 
subtle fostering influences of sun, air, and silently 
growing things, the unembarrassed camaraderie 
of their early acquaintance ripened by the imper- 
ceptible degrees in which all true friendships come 
to their best estate, into something beautiful and 
vital to them both, such as neither had ever known 
before. Little as Mrs. Bennett in her absorption 
with her husband was aware of it, it was become 
quite the usual thing now for Joyce to refer any 
and every question to Warren as it arose, 
i "Yes," she said to herself again. "I will 
certainly ask Dr. Dean the next time that he 
comes. " 
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A CHORD OF MEMORY JARS 

Harriet PrescoU Spofford. 

WHEN Warren came Joyce was in the little 
hemlock arbour, dressed in a soft white 
summer gown that made him think of a drifted 
cloud. He wondered abstractly as he flung 
himself luxuriously down on the pine needles by 
her side and sniffed the odorous air in supreme 
content, why every woman did not dress as in- 
dividually and as charmingly as she did. 

Then she put her question, and he answered it 
unqualifiedly in the afl&rmative as Mrs. Bennett 
had foretold. 

"Yes, indeed. These terrible tempers — ^almost 
maniacal they sometimes become — are a recog- 
nisable symptom of Dr. Bennett's disease. The 
mental irritation it engenders in its progress is 
scarcely meastu'able, and is certainly not under his 
control. You must keep in mind his unhinged 
condition. Humour him all that you can," he 
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added. "It is the only way to deal with him. 
Opposition is dangerous. A fit of fury might 
carry him off before your eyes. " 

"There is nothing for it then but submission," 
Joyce returned with a faint sigh. "My mother 
said that I should get only the truth from 
you." 

" ' And the truth shall make you free, ' " quoted 
Warren, letting a handful of pine needles slip 
lazily through his strong, shapely fingers. 

"How does it make me free?" queried Joyce. 
"On the contrary, it fetters me, compelling me to 
restrain my nattu'al impulse to rebel. " 

Warren transferred his contented gaze from the 
shadowy boughs above to her face. What a 
radiant face it was! Its freshness and fairness 
seemed to associate it with all sorts of out-of- 
door things. Its delicate contour was framed in 
a mass of wavy hair fine as comsilk and of a dead- 
leaf brown; and in the eyes were the blueness of 
the sky, the clearness of running water, and the 
soft liquid brightness of stars. Whenever he 
looked at her, his own face lost certain hard 
strained lines about the mouth that had been 
th6re for the past four years. 

"How does the truth make you free? Why, 
whoever knows the truth sees his way clear, is no 
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longer hindered by doubts, sees what road to fol- 
low. Is not that freedom?" 

"Yes, if an acknowledged obligation to follow 
the right is freedom, " Joyce answered, with her 
pretty upward tilt of the head. "But isn't 
that just where the old puzzle of free-will and 
predestination comes in?" 

"Perhaps," Warren rejoined composedly. 
"Theological problems are not my mStier, how- 
ever. I am not a preacher. All that concerns 
me is how far I am my own master. " 

"Well? How far are you that?" asked Joyce 
interestedly, noting with secret admiration his 
finely cut, determined mouth and chin. 

Warren laughed. He seldom laughed. When 
he did it was good to hear and good to see. It 
softened the ruggedness of his face and showed 
his perfect teeth. 

"Just as far as I choose to be, I presume, and 
no farther, " he said cheerily. 

"Then if one cannot choose — ? My stepfather 
for instance " 

" There is the point. Once you understand that 
Dr. Beimett's temper is a thing wholly separate 
from his will — ^that it is an inalienable consequence 
of his irresponsibility — ^is it not an easy matter to 
bear with it?" 
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"It would be certainly, if only my mother 
might be spared. Dr. Bennett used to idolise her. 
But of late he seems unaccountably ttimed against 
her." 

"Ah," murmured Warren sympathetically. 
"Another harrowing feature of his disease. He 
will turn more and more against those whom he 
loves best." 

"Surely it cannot become much worse," Joyce 
exclaimed in dismay. "You can't imagine what 
my mother has endured for years. Any other 
woman would have left him before now. " 

"Then, why did n't she?" inquired Warren with 
interest. 

"She loved him," Joyce explained simply. 
"Anjrway, she would never have considered di- 
vorce. She does not believe in it. " 

Warren turned comfortably over on his face, 
raising himself on his elbows the better to play 
with the pine needles. 

" No more do I. Do you? " 

Joyce did not answer, and he looked up at her 
where she sat, her hands lying one within the other 
in her lap, her face turned thoughtfully away. 
He wanted her to turn back, to look at him again. 
When they looked full at each other it seemed like 
the interchange of some sort of promise. 
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"Do you?*' he repeated. "It is the btiming 
question of the day. How do you regard it?" 

" I am not sure, " she answered at last doubtfully, 
bringing her eyes back to his with just that look 
in them of fearless friendliness that he had ex- 
pected. "In individual cases, where I know the 
people, I can't help seeing it from their side and 
being glad for them to be free. " 

Warren pushed back the heavy lock from his 
forehead, looking up at her quizzically. 

"Ah, from personal bias — ^an altruistic selfish- 
ness. You hold your judgment in reserve for 
your friends. Is that quite just?" 

"Perhaps not," she acknowledged. "But to 
look at it largely, why should a wretchedly un- 
happy couple be condemned to lifelong misery 
in each other's company, all because of a half- 
accepted prejudice against divorce?" 

Warren stopped playing with the pine needles. 

"The law recognises certain legitimate causes 
for divorce, you know — ^unfaithfulness, cruelty, 
desertion, et cetera.^^ 

"Yes; but other tmrecognised causes, less 
sharply definable, occasion no less unhappiness. 
Incompatibility can be a coat of thorns." 

"Incompatibility," Warren repeated slowly, 
weighing the word. "The fault often lies in the 
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character — not in the choice of mates. Some 
persons are bound to be at odds with their com- 
panions tmder any conditions, married or single. " 

"But when it is a real incompatibility — a, real 
unsuitability to each other?" 

"Even so, let them try to come together," 
Warren said, still with curious deliberation. " The 
trouble generally is that they make no honest 
attempt to reconcile their differences, but snatch 
at divorce as the easiest and pleasantest way out. 
In .the end, if they can't stick it put, let them 
separate. A legal separation — ^that is, divorce 
without remarriage — ^fully covers such cases. " 

"Suppose that then one or other of them comes 
to care for somebody?" 

"Well, does every one have to cormnit suicide 
who can't marry?" 

"But the innocent somebody else?" 

"Oh, as to that," said Warren, smiling, "many 
a happily married man or woman has not married 
a first love — or a second love, either. " 

"Evidently, " said Joyce, a Uttle disappointedly, 
"yotir Spartan heroism would deny a modified 
divorce law even to indubitable martjrrs. " 

Warren looked at her indulgently. How in 
earnest she always was! She might have been 
pleading a friend's cause. 
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" Unforttinately , laws have to be made for the 
majority," he argued, "not for exceptional cases. 
And that vast majority can be kept in check only 
by a tight rein. You see, divorce in most in- 
stances simply means remarriage — ^legalised in- 
fidelity. Any law would be a calamity that is 
capable of such widespread abuse as a lax divorce 
law must inevitably entail. " 

Joyce was still tmconvinced. 

"Is it fair, though, that an institution for 
righting wrong should be abolished simply for 
fear that the ignorant or vicious might pervert it? 
Why should that class set our legal standards for 
us?" 

"But it is precisely for the ignorant and vicious 
that laws are made," Warren returned, "not for 
the high-minded — ^not for those who the least need 
legal codes to keep them straight. " 

"Then what are the exceptional cases to do?" 

"To endure — ^for sake of the majority. " 

"And to go tmder themselves?" 

"Not at all. They are to make the best of it. 
There is always a best and a worst way of meeting 
things. What are people put into the world for? 
Isn't it to do battle with their own natures? — 
to make a good fight? — ^to overcome? " 

"I grant that," Joyce answered, her bright 
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smile flashing like sunlight across her face. "At 
the same time I can't help protesting against any 
seemingly avoidable unhappiness, in a world al- 
ready so full of troubles. " 

Warren looked up at her with his direct glance. 

"Who is unhappy? Your mother?" 

"Oh, no. Not in that sense. I am arguing 
from generalities. As to my mother, she could 
never at any time have dreamed of leaving Dr. 
Bennett. But then — she loved him. " 

"And if she had not loved him?" 

Joyce threw back her head with her pretty 
gesture. 

^ "It is not supposable. She would not have 
married him. " 

Warren sat up, thrusting his hands into his coat 
pockets. 

"Take a supposititious case — a woman who 
marries without love." 

"A good — a fine — ^woman, you mean?" 

" Yes. According to her lights. " 

"Then how could she?" 

"Oh, for sufficient reasons in her own eyes. 
And she finds life unendurable. " 

"For genuine causes?" 

"Let us say without apparent fault on either 

side, but unendurable to one of her make-up. " 
5 
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'*That is where my doubt comes in," Joyce 
answered, much interested. "Why must she en- 
dure the tmendurable all her life?" 

"There is a child," Warren threw out bluntly. 

Joyce hesitated. 

"Oh, a child. That complicates it." 

"Precisely," returned Warren. "That is the 
whole thing. Where there are no children, let 
them separate by all means, rather than lead 
frustrated, sttmted lives together. But where 
there are children, why should the law be empow- 
ered to step in and rob either the woman or the 
man of the child? No, I can't stand for divorce — I 
can't stand for divorce," he reiterated sharply, 
with a personal note in his voice not to be mistaken. 
"Arguments for it are one-sided, short-sighted. 
They look only to the immediate relief of the 
suflEerer. Divorce is a dangerous anodyne. It 
brings worse evils in its wake. It strikes directly 
at the home — ^abolishes it — ^the one best thing in 
life. Whatever any two people's differences, I 
say let them face them, conquer them, live them 
down. For the child's sake — ^if only for the child's 
sake, let them learn to keep peace and to stay 
together." 

He got up, moving aimlessly about in the tiny 
clearing, then stopped short directly in front of 
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Joyce, an irrepressible impulse coming over him 
to show her that secret plague-spot on his con- 
science. 

"Joy, " he began abruptly, too full of his purpose 
to be aware that he was addressing her by her 
Christian name — still less aware that it was the 
one by which his little girl called her, "Joy, have 
you heard — do you know how my wife died?" 

She looked up at him startled, her eyes filling 
with swift pity. Her answer came very softly. 

"Yes, I know. RosaUe told me. " 

"Rosalie knows only what the world knows," 
Warren continued, the strained lines about his 
mouth deepening. "I gave out her death as 
accidental. It was all that was left me to do for 
her — ^to cover it up as I could. No one knew the 
truth except a maid that she had. I bribed the 
girl to silence. But it was no accident." His 
features worked, and he drew a quick, hard breath. 
"It was no slip of the foot on the gangway. She 
was tr3ring to escape from me. She knew that 
I would not divorce her. And rather than live 
with me again, she — " He paused. Joyce 
flinched before the pain in his face. "She pre- 
ferred — death. " 

The tone in which the slow measured words were 
said struck Joyce dumb. She was grown quite 
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white, and her lips trembled. She bent down her 
head and remained silent. 

"This is what — ^for her sake — I have never 
told," he went on. "But I want you to know. 
Can you fancy what she must have suflEered with 
me that she chose death in preference?" 

Joyce could neither speak nor look up, but she 
stretched out both hands to him blindly. Warren 
took them in his, crushing them together with a 
force that hurt her, and she knew that he under- 
stood as well as if she had spoken that it was only 
pity that she felt for him, not condemnation, nor 
reproach. How could she think him at fault? 
Did she not already know him for the strong, true, 
great-hearted man that he was? Alas! for that 
deluded young wife who by some mystery of fate 
could never have really known him — ^who in one 
mad, incomprehensible moment had thrown away 
a lifetime's happiness! 

She lifted her face at last, looking full at Warren. 
Still, she did not speak. But she smiled at him — 
an understanding troubled smile. 

"Thank you," he said simply, and stooping 
laid her hands gently back in her lap. Then, 
without another word between them, he went 
away. 

Joyce sat motionless, watching till the trees hid 
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him, watching as if she still saw him long after his 
footsteps had passed up the path out of hearing. 

"He called me Joy," she said then to herself 
irrelevantly, filled with some subtle, uiu'easoning 
rapture. "He called me Joy twice. " 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IT IS THE TIME OF TENDER, OPENING THINGS 

Stephen Phillips. 

\\TIT1I the development of the friendship 

^ ^ between Joyce and himself, a new life 

began for Warren Dean. Completely absorbed 

as he had been heretofore in his work, asking 

nothing of others save leave to bring it to its best 

conclusion, he had not dreamed in what a solitude 

he lived until his barriers of reserve broke down 

before this direct, joyous temperament that 

appealed so strongly to his own. He then first 

learned what true companionship between man 

and woman might be. Nothing like this had 

grown out of his three years with Olive. His 

feeling for her had been no mere passing passion; 

yet truly as he had loved her, the two had come 

mentally no nearer from the day that had first 

brought them face to face. Olive was his wife; 

he was her husband. He had not realised that 

they might also have been friends. 

In the present communion of spirit with spirit, 
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his whole nature responding to this intimate call 
upon it, he was as if bom into a second spring- 
time, drinking deep satisfying draughts of its 
magical elixir, and feeling youth pulse again 
intoxicatingly through his veins. 

''Life has taken on an extraordinarily vivified 
aspect of late, " he said one day to Joyce. " There 
seems more of it. Things are intensified. Beauty 
is more beautiful — ^truth truer. I feel new powers 
stirring. I do better work. Why is it? What 
causes the phenomenon?" 

"Is it a phenomenon?" Joyce asked doubt- 
fully. "Is it not rather a natural awakening — 
maturing — ^that comes to all? I feel it, too. " 

"Well— what causes it?" 

" Don't analyse it, " she begged. "The process 
might prove destructive. I would rather be 
happy without knowing why. I feel as if life had 
blossomed out on every side and I stood in the 
midst, gathering its best. " 

" Like Dante's Matilda, " said Warren, dreamily. 
"Like the lovely lady who went singing along a 
path painted with flowers." He was silent for a 
moment. 

"You are right," he said then slowly. "It is 
only the working out of an entirely natural law. 
It is the attrition of two complementary sym- 
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pathetic minds. But not minds alone, you 
understand. Sympathy is not a mind quaUty. 
It is two minds, plus two hearts. " He ttuned to 
Joyce, gravely earnest. "It is our friendship 
that is doing this for us. Do you not recognise it ? " 

The question disconcerted her. The delicate 
tint in her cheek deepened. But she lifted her 
eyes staunchly to his. How could there ever be 
anything between them to disavow? 

"I have to recognise that you have made all 
my stmimer," she confessed. "You see, I have 
very few friends. One can't make friends when 
one is never stationary — ^when one is always on the 
point of going somewhere else. Here I know no 
one yet — ^but you. " 

Warren sat looking off into the distance, seeing 
his past as if marked in black and white on a 
chart, with Joyce's advent indicated in a splash 
of vivid colour. 

"In my way I have been as solitary as you," 
he said. "I have let my work claim the whole of 
me. I have not cared to make friends. And 
now — I do not want another. You are enough. " 

" I thought the proverb claimed that a hundred 
friends were too few, " contended Joyce, turning 
her head aside with a tinge of embarrassment. 

Warren was still studying his imaginary chart. 
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That splash of colour was gradtially spreading all 
over it, obliterating previous records. 

"Your proverb relates only to ordinary friends. 
There quantity has to make up for quality," 
he asserted. "But a friend who meets one on so 
many sides — ^who satisfies so many needs — ^who is 
an inspiration along so many lines — ^no, Joy." 
He lingered on her name, and this time she felt 
his conscious use of it. A quiver ran through her 
veins. "Of such friends there can never be but 
one. 

At that point Rosalie ran up to them with some 
childish question, and the moment went by, as 
unfulfilled moments do, like the flash of a passing 
stmbeam, leaving Joyce uncertain whether she was 
glad or sorry because of its incompleteness. 

By this time she and Rosalie were boon com- 
panions, and the winsome little creature was 
never so happy as when rambling with her new 
friend through the ravine, listening, with that 
grace of absorbed attention which only children 
know how to give, to whatever old myth or 
legend Joyce thought fit to retell, with the roman- 
tic background of the glen for its appropriate 
setting. 

But the summer had lived out its life, and the 
autumn brought stdlen skies and beating winds. 
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The next time that Rosalie appeared at Moming- 
side, rain was beginning to fall, so that the garden 
was out of the question, and Joyce carried her off 
to her own room. There she established herself 
by the window and gathered the child into her lap. 

"Now for a good talk all to ourselves," she 
began, with a preliminary hug. "What shall it 
be about to-day ? Fairies again ? ' ' 

" ' Midsimimer Night 's Dream, ' " Rosalie 
promptly decided. "It's got that funny Bot- 
tom and Titany in it. " 

"But you don't look one bit like Titania in that 
dark coat and hat," Joyce objected. "Let me 
take them off. There. That is better. Now, 
let me see whom you look Uke." She took the 
charming face caressingly between her hands, and 
the little girl looked gravely back at her with great, 
dark, serious eyes — ^her father's eyes, the only 
feature in which she resembled him. 

" 'Melia says I look like my mamma must when 
she was httle. My mamma was beautiful," 
Rosalie assured her, quite unconscious of the 
inference. "She was more beautiful than any- 
body, 'Melia says. And she played on a — on a — 
something you make music on. It 's in the closet. 
'Melia says daddy must n't see it. She brings it 
out for me to see when daddy is n't there. " 
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Joyce's loyalty was instantly aroused. 

"But, Rosalie, you should n't have any secrets 
from your father. " 

" 'T is n't a secret, " explained the httle girl. 
"It's something to make music on. She died 
way, way oflf, my mamma did, and daddy brought 
it back. 'Melia says he has n't got anything 
else that was my mamma's only just me. When 
I 'm a big girl I shall ask daddy, and maybe he 'U 
let me make music on it. 'Melia tried, but it 
sort of scratched in its throat. It was an awful 
queer noise. 'Melia says its music is all hid inside 
it, but I looked in its hole and I could n't see any- 
thing but dark. Can you make music? " 

"No, darUng. My fairy godmother kept back 
the gift. But I love it." 

" I love it, too, " said Rosalie, "when it 's pretty. 
I don't like ugly noises, though. Sometimes the 
door goes 'Quee-quee.'" She screwed up her 
Kps to imitate a creaking hinge. "I don't like 
that. And the wind goes 'Bouff-BouflE' down the 
chimney when it is cross. I don't like scolding 
noises. " 

" Neither do I, " declared Joyce, with corroborat- 
ing emphasis. 

"When 'Melia Ughts the fire, " the child went on 
earnestly, "the match screams. It screams and 
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screams. I put my hands up on my ears. So 
then I don't hear it. But I like the fire. The 
fire sprinkles out laugh-noises. They make me 
laugh, too." 

''And when the dry leaves rustle and whisper 
along the path, don't you like that?" 

"Oh, yes! Oh, yes, Joy!" The little face 
shone with delight. 

"And what other sound do you like, you pre- 
cocious critic?" 

"That, " said Rosalie with shining eyes, pointing 
to the window. "That pretty little noise that the 
rain makes. I like wet noises. It goes drop, drop, 
drop in my wash basin when it leaks ; that makes a 
pretty tune. But I should like best to hear my 
mamma make music, only my mamma's an angel 
in Heaven, 'Melia says. 'Melia says it 's nice 
in Heaven. " She lifted grave eyes inquiringly to 
Joyce's face. "Don't you think it 's nice here, 
too?" 

"Do you know," said Joyce slowly, "Heavenand 
earth get so mixed up here sometimes that you 
can't tell which is which. That is n't all the time, 
though, you know. It is only sometimes. " 

"When is it Sometimes?" asked Rosalie, 
springing up and down on Joyce's lap. "Tell me, 
Joy. Tell me, Joy. Is it Sometimes now?" 
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"Yes," laughed Joyce, and flinging her arms 
about Rosalie she pressed the warm little body 
close, covering the peach-blossom face with 
adoring kisses. "Oh, you baby, you baby, I 
love you!" she murmured over and again in a 
sudden passion of tenderness. "I wish you were 
my very own!" 

The child made a little bubbling sound of over- 
flowing happiness. "I love you, Joy. I do love 
you, too. " 

"How much?" asked Joyce, jealously. "How 
much do you love me, Rosalie? As much as I 
love you?" 

"Oh, lots and lots ! " Rosalie assured her eagerly. 
"I love you right next to daddy. No," she cor- 
rected herself with the severe accuracy of child- 
hood. "No, not right next to daddy. That is 
where my mamma belongs. But I love you right 
next to my mamma. " 

An unreasonable pang shot through Joyce. It 
was exceedingly silly, not to say fatuous. Still, 
she distinctly felt herself displaced. 
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LOVE TOOK UP THE HARP OF LIFE 

Tennyson. 

rS invalid*s condition was steadily growing 
worse, and Warren Dean was in constant 
attendance, while Mrs. Bennett scarcely left her 
husband's side, meeting his increasing irascibility 
and vagaries with inexhaustible patience and tact. 
Joyce was necessarily more than ever by herself 
in these days. She could be of no assistance to 
her mother, for Dr. Bennett, fond as he had been 
of Joyce in the past, in accordance with the curious 
law of reversed likings attaching to his disease, 
could now scarcely endure the sight of her. The 
utmost that she could do for him under the cir- 
cumstances was to keep as much as possible out 
of the way, though this was no easy matter, as he 
was still able to move from room to room, and she 
was never sure which apartment he would elect 
to enter in the course of his restless wanderings. 

He came upon her unexpectedly in the library 
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one afternoon when she had thought him safely 
established in his study; and taking exception to 
some trivial remark ventured upon in the interests 
of peace, he broke into an access of anger that 
terrified her. Mrs. Bennett, by reason of this 
strange law controlling his affections, was the 
one against whom he entertained the extreme of 
dislike; yet, singularly enough, she was the only 
person able to pacify him in these paroxysms, and 
at her beseeching glance Joyce instantly left the 
room. She stood a moment outside in the haU, 
listening distressfully to the broken voice on the 
other side and her mother's tenderly soothing 
tones; then, catching up a wrap that lay on the 
settee, she let herself quietly out of the house, and 
after wandering desultorily about for a time, went 
on down to the ravine. 

The October day was cold and raw even for the 
season. A late gale had stripped off every re- 
maining leaf, and the trees stood bare and gaunt 
against a forbidding sky. Joyce drew the hood 
of her scarlet cloak over her head as she reached 
the hemlock arbour and sat down. Here at least a 
faded greenness and faintly reminiscent fragrance 
still persisted, though all else was changed. The 
slender young birch that she had sung to in the 
spring looked naked and cold and forlorn, as if 
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heartlessly abandoned to fate. She had the 
feeling that she ought to wrap her cloak about it 
and rub warmth into its pallid Umbs. Even the 
brook sounded cheerless and out of tune with the 
world, its gay song become a prophecy of winter 
with snow and ice and the finish of all warm, good 
things. 

It was unlike Joyce to be depressed by external 
conditions; but the day seemed so in accord with 
her mood as insensibly to heighten it. She sat 
for a long time crouched shiveringly together, her 
elbows propped on her knees, and her chin simk 
in the cup of her two palms, speculating drearily 
upon what might have taken place since she left 
the house. Dr. Dean had said that these fits of 
fury were dangerous, and Joyce could not put 
out of her mind the cruel anxiety in her mother's 
face. Her courageous, heartbroken mother! How 
many more such storms must she weather? Yet, 
if her one comfort now was the spending of herself 
in wifely service, how would it be with her when 
Dr. Bennett was no longer there? He might be 
taken from her any day; perhaps, if she should 
fail to calm him, this very day; this moment. 

She was sitting with her back to the path, 
looking down toward the complaining little brook, 
and a chill east wind was blowing morosely in her 
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face. It beat back the sound of coming footsteps, 
so that she was unaware of Warren's approach till 
he stood beside her as if conjured out of the ground. 
She sprang to her feet with a cry. Were her fears 
realised? 

"O Dr. Dean, is he worse? Have you come 
to call me?" 

"By no means," Warren hastily assured her. 
"Dr. Bennett is quieter — ^much quieter now. He 
will sleep presently. I am sorry that I frightened 
you. Why, you poor child ! " 

Tears were in her eyes. He took both her hands 
in his and held them fast. They were icy cold, 
and the delicate face within the scarlet of the hood 
was pitifully pale. She tried to recover herself. 

"Please don't think me foolish. It is not only 
that you startled me. But he — Dr. Bennett — 
was so furiously angry with me just now. I seem 
always to get in his way. Everything that I do, 
everything that I say, is wrong. He cannot bear 
to have me in the room. It frightened me to have 
made him so angry. I remembered what you 
said — ^that he might die at any such time. " 

"That is true. All the same, it is impossible 
to foretell the end. Dr. Bennett may live for 
two or more years yet. " 

" If only I could help him — could be allowed to 
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do something for him!*' Joyce said piteously. 
'* It is dreadful to feel oneself worse than useless — 
to be an actual source of danger. What shall I do 
if it gets more difficult yet — ^if he grows not to 
endure meat all?" 

Warren was still holding her hands. He lifted 
them suddenly to his breast. 

" Then you will come to me, Joy ! " 

She looked up quickly, only half comprehending. 

"To — ^to you?" she stammered, the colour 
rushing divinely from throat to brow, wave after 
wave. 

Warren dropped her hands, and putting his 
arms about her drew her dose. 

"Yes, to me," he said. "I love you, Joy. I 
love you. You must come to me. You must be 
my wife." 

Joyce stood within his arms, intensely still. 
It was as if her whole soul were merged in hearing. 

"I want all that you can give me, " the compel- 
ling voice went on. "Not only your friendship. 
I want your highest and best — ^the love that is 
friendship and love both. Joy, what I feel is 
beyond words. It is not just a part of me. It is 
the whole of me. Don't you imderstand? Don't 
you love me? Joy, you must ! " 

Joyce was trembUng now. She put her hands 
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up to his shoulders and clung to him. She could 
make no pretence of hesitation, no affectation of 
a coy withholding of herself from his call. As 
simply and naturally as she had given him her 
friendship, she made her great surrender. 

" Warren ! " she whispered. "Warren ! " 

The mere saying of his name was her full 
confession. Warren bent back her head gently to 
look into her face, and for one supreme moment 
each read the other's soul to its depths. 

A solenm happiness came over Joyce. She 
drew away from Warren, and taking his hand laid 
her cheek against it, half humbly, half proudly. 
In this giving of herself to him, it was as if she 
came into full knowledge of herself for the first 
time, realising all that she had it in her to be to 
him, all that their joint lives must develop into of 
richness and completeness. Nothing seemed un- 
attainable with the potentialities of another's 
soul added to one's own. Life opened out into 
bewildering vistas of joy and beauty. It was like 
passing from the grey light of early dawn into the 
glory of high noon; stepping from a wan April 
into the glamour of a golden August; yearning 
from a hilltop toward the stars, and discovering 
that one had wings. 

"I always knew that life was beautiful, but I 
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did not dream that it could be as beautiful as 
this, " she murmured. 

''Whatever it is to you, it is fourfold that to 
me! "he answered her. There an unhappy mem- 
ory fell across the moment like a doud blotting 
out the stmlight. His face darkened. 

"Joy, are you not afraid?" he asked. " Know- 
ing how wretched I made another woman, are you 
still brave enough ? Do you dare ? ' ' 

She gave him a look of rapturous trust that 
swept his heaven clear of clouds. 

"Afraid!" 

"And my little Rosalie? " 

"Oh, I have wanted her so!" Joyce cried 
softly. " Have you never guessed how I love her? 
Now, she will be really mine — next to you the 
very dearest thing on earth. " 

Warren caught her in his arms exultingly, 
stooping his face to hers. 

" How long must I wait, my darling? When will 
you come to me — ^to me — ^and Rosalie?" 

"Whenever you will," she promised. "I am 
only in the way now at home. Mother could 
only be relieved — glad " 

"Then how soon may I ask her? Now? At 
once?" 

She shrank a little before his impetuosity. 
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''Oh, not quite so soon!" she pleaded. ''Let 
me get used to it first. Besides, I must be the 
first to tell her. " 

As she spoke, a drop of rain splashed through 
the dose hemlock branches upon her upturned 
face. Another followed, and another. 

"Why, it is raining!" she exclaimed in surprise. 

"It began as I came," laughed Warren. "I 
forgot it." 

They looked out from their kind, green shelter. 
The path beyond was wet and shiny. 

"And I thought that the sun had come out!" 
she exclaimed. 

Warren stepped beyond the shielding boughs 
and looked up. 

" It is falling quite briskly. I must take you to 
the house." 

"Let me go back alone. Please!" she begged. 
" I would so much rather — ^just this time. Let us 
say good-bye here. " 

So they said their good-bye under the indulgent 
trees, said it as though they were parting for ever, 
with many repetitions of words too exquisite to 
be spoken above the breath. At last he went, and 
Joyce stood looking after him till the low-branching 
spruces blocked her sight, and she heard the patter 
of the' light rain like soft staccato laughter all 
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about her. She laughed with it, for sheer happi- 
ness, and the brook laughed, too, its melancholy 
forgotten. Then gathering her cloak closely 
about her, she flew back on wings to the house. 
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WE CANNOT RUN FROM DESTINY 

SUphen PhiUips. 

AS Joyce carefully closed the front door and 
-'• threw off her wrap, the drawing-room door 
opened still more noiselessly and her mother came 
into the hall, her hand raised in warning. 

"Don't go in there, darling. He fell asleep 
there." Dr. Bennett had long since come to be 
altogether "he" in the household speech. "He 
may waken at any moment. You would better 
keep away." 

Joyce glanced toward the library. That door, 
too, was closed. 

"I will go to my room," she said, in the half- 
whisper in which her mother had spoken. "Then 
he will not know that I have come in. " 

Mrs. Bennett acquiescing with a gesture, Joyce 
went toward the stairway. But her secret burned 
within her like the flame in the sacred bush. She 
turned and threw herself on her mother's neck. 
How could she keep it from her for a moment? 
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"Mother — dearest Mother, " she began, quiver- 
ing with the joy and wonder of it. "I want — I 
must tell you — " There she perceived that Mrs. 
Bennett was crying softly, and the happy stum- 
bling words broke off in dismay. **0h, what 
is it? Was it worse after I left — ^worse still? 
How can you bear it?" 

Mrs. Bennett put her hand over her daughter's 
mouth. 

"Hush! Hush! If he hears us talking he will 
suspect that it is about him. You know that he 
cannot help it, poor dear. You know that it is 
not his fault. You must be patient. " 

"But to see you stiffer so!" Joyce exclaimed 
hotly. "I can't bear you to be unhappy, and 
just now — ^when I " 

"Hush! Do hush!" Mrs. Bennett whispered 
still more imperatively. "If he hears your 
voice — " She disengaged Joyce's arms. "Run 
away, childie. Don't be sorry for me. I am not 
unhappy, except for him. You don't know what 
love is, or you would understand. Something 
still to do — ^to bear — ^for his sake is all that I ask 
for now. Too soon I shall not have even that. 
There ! I hear him stirring. Run ! " 

And as Joyce reached the top of the stairs, she 
heard the drawing-room door flung open, a 
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shuffling uncertain step in the hall, and her 
mother's voice, bright and brave: "I am not 
far off, you see, Hugh dear. I was only waiting 
for you to wake. " 

Yes, Joyce understood. That was what love 
was — ^not only an ecstasy of bliss, but something 
more, something stronger and higher, unalterable 
through life's uttermost of reverse and strain, 
taking no sacrifice into account, turning even its 
pain into a sort of pleasure that one would not 
spare if one could. Nothing short of this was so 
much as love's faintest shadow. 

Dr. Bennett was in one of the exacting moods in 
which he would not permit his wife out of his sight, 
so that Joyce scarcely saw her mother again 
through that evening, nor until they met at the 
luncheon table on the following day. Any private 
talk was of course impossible in the presence of 
the servants, and Joyce could hardly partake of 
the meal for haste to have it over that she might 
impart her news. Of her mother's full sympathy 
she had not the slightest doubt, for though in Mrs. 
Bennett's preoccupation with the invalid she had 
not in the least realised the extent of the intimacy 
between her husband's physician and her daughter, 
her great liking for Warren and her implicit con- 
fidence in him had been evident from the first. 
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The luncheon was barely ended, however, when 
an evil accident brought about another encounter 
with Dr. Bennett as they left the dining-room. 
Joyce had taken her mother's arm and was gently 
drawing her toward the library, hoping for a brief 
moment alone with her, when her stepfather 
appeared on the threshold of the study with the 
evident intention of intercepting them. Joyce 
tried her best to avert the storm which the sight 
of her aroused, but the fury which had smouldered 
over night in his poor clouded brain at once broke 
out imgovemably. Mrs. Bennett vainly en- 
deavoured to stem the torrent, or at least to divert 
it into some other channel. Seizing Joyce by 
the arm, he forced her to remain his prisoner while 
he poured out his senseless wrath upon her in a 
flood of objurgations. No submission satisfied 
him. No concession appeased him. His reason- 
less passion augmented by leaps and bounds till 
he had lashed himself into a state that filled the 
two women with terror lest he fall dead before 
them. The lamentable scene culminated in his 
ordering Joyce to leave his house on the instant, 
never to re-enter it while he lived ; and released 
at last, she fled wildly to her room. A few moments 
after Mrs. Bennett came hurrying up to her, and 
they ran to each other and clung miserably. 
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"What can I do?" Joyce said helplessly. "It 
will be his death if I stay here another hour. " 

Mrs. Bennett's face was buried on her daughter's 
shoulder. 

"Dear, it can be only for a few days at most. 
This is just a phase. This must pass, " she said 
brokenly. "But till then " 

"Till then I must go away?" 

"Oh, my own precious child, it is best. You 
will have to go for a time. " 

"But where to?" Joyce asked in bewilderment. 
"You are right, I must go at once. But we have 
no friends here. Where can I go? To New York, 
to uncle Christopher?" 

"No! No! You would have to tell him. Go 
to Brightwood, to your old nurse — Hannah Mc- 
Fadden. It is less than a half hour by rail. 
Hannah will be overjoyed. Just tell her that you 
ran up to make that visit that she has so begged 
for. Only a short while, my darling, and then you 
will come back, and nobody need know the reason 
for your leaving. " 

The pitif ulness of the plea struck Joyce to the 
heart. It was love's last poor prideful effort at 
protection. Dr. Bennett must be shielded to the 
end from any unfriendly criticism. But how 
well she understood — ^now! 
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"That is an excellent scheme, Mother darling, " 
she said brightly. " I shall love to stay with Nurse 
Hannah — ^the old dear. And I promised her that 
I would go soon. O Mother — ^he is coming — ^he 
is tr3dng to follow!" 

Mrs. Bennett started toward the door. 

" I must go down to him. I must get him quiet. 
Child, have you money enough?" She turned 
back and hastily emptied her own purse on to 
the table. "There. Don't wait for anything. I 
will send on later all that you need. It can be 
but a day or two at most. Come down with me 
now. Let him see you go. " 

An angry call rang out from below. Mrs. 
Bennett flew to the stairs. 

"Joyce is leaving at once, dear. I will be with 
you immediately. " 

Again she turned back, hurried Joyce into her 
jacket, fastened her hat-pins, found her gloves, 
then caught her to her breast convulsively. 

"My darling — ^my very own — ^to push you off 
like this — ^like an outsider — an alien ! Oh, forgive ! " 

She struggled with a sob, smiled desperately, and 
hand clasped in hand mother and daughter went 
bravely down the stairs together. 

Another moment, and Joyce, half laughing, 
half crying, found herself shut out from her home. 
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BEST AND BRIGHTEST, COME AWAY 

Shdley. 

IT was past three o'clock when Joyce reached 
* Brightwood and found her way to Hannah's 
house. This was a small frame cottage on the 
outskirts of a town that had barely grown be- 
yond the dimensions of a village. Here the old 
nurse Uved, quite by herself, in that perfect con- 
tent with her modest lot which is declared — ^by 
the wealthy — ^to be better than riches. Joyce 
looked gratefully at the wee white building with 
its decorative covering of ivy. 

''Here at least I am sure of a welcome," she 
thought a little dejectedly, as she unlatched the 
gate and went up the straight tan-bark path to 
the tiny front porch. The air was disagreeably 
chill, and she drew an inviting picture of herself 
and Hannah cosily seated by the kitchen fire, talk- 
ing of times that seemed now to belong to quite 
another existence than hers. 
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The shades were drawn over the front windows, 
but there was a narrow pane on either side of the 
framework of the door, tincurtained, as though 
to proclaim that the house held no secrets, and 
Joyce peeped through into the passageway as she 
knocked, impatient for a glimpse of her surprised 
hostess. 

But no Hannah appeared, though that obstrep- 
erous iron clapper should have roused her from 
a Rip- Van-Winkle sleep. Was she become deaf? 
Joyce tried the door. It was locked — surely an 
unusual precaution. Village hospitality is open- 
doored. Passing to the back of the cottage, she 
found there, too, that the way was barred. More- 
over the blinds were closed. In growing uneasi- 
ness she stepped far enough away to look up 
at the chimney. Not the tiniest film of smoke 
wavered above it. No fire and a locked house. 
Clearly Hannah was away, gone to a shop, prob- 
ably, or to call on some neighbour. She could 
not be far off and would doubtless soon be home 
again. 

Joyce returned to the porch and sat down on the 
steps, trying to summon up patience. How end- 
less the time seemed! How singularly mono- 
tonous the view! The house faced a wide bare 
meadow that looked as if it had gone quite out 
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of business and could not so much as feed a cow. 
Not that there was a cow to be fed. There was 
not a moving creature in it — ^not a creature either 
in all the dismal Uttle street, except an incom- 
plete looking dog with clipped ears and tail and 
but three serviceable legs. 

At last, however, a woman appeared, jog- 
ging stolidly along with a market basket, evi- 
dently bound toward a remoter habitation. Joyce 
watched her with idle interest. At least she was 
something hiunan to look at. The woman in 
return studied Joyce with open curiosity as she 
passed; then whirling around as if on a pivot, 
came back to the gate. 

" Hi there. Miss," she called out good-naturedly. 
"Be you expectin' to see Mrs. McFadden? She 
ain't to home. " 

"Thank you, so I have discovered," Joyce an- 
swered, forlornly polite. " I hope that she is com- 
ing back soon." 

" Which she be. Miss, only not afore to-morrer. " 

"Not before to-morrow!" echoed Joyce in dis- 
may. 

"No, she ain't. She have gone to Jonesville, 
to a friend's funeral. She sure do set store by old 
friends, Mrs. McFadden do. An unlikely day, 
ain't it, Miss?" 
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But Joyce was too downhearted to respond with 
more than a melancholy affirmative, and the wo- 
man, after a frankly detailed inspection of the 
incongruous apparition upon Mrs. McFadden's 
premises, nodded a kindly good-bye and trudged 
on. Joyce sat still, too bewildered to move. Here 
was a dire mischance. What was to be done? 

Finally she got up and went out to the street, 
walking slowly back the way that she had come, 
past the occasional Uttle houses strung along the 
road like birds on a telegraph wire. Then she 
turned and retraced her steps, pondering the hope- 
less dilemma. If only Warren were at hand to 
advise her! Where could she go? How cold it 
was! How cheerless! How solitary and desolate 
she felt, abandoned of all her world! The dreary 
grey sky seemed pressing nearer and nearer. Here 
and there isolated flakes of snow, bom out of time, 
fell flutteringly, uncertainly, as if not knowing 
where to settle. The little town, filled with people 
that she did not know, seemed suddenly magnified 
into an iomiensity in which she was tmdiscoverably 
lost. 

She re-entered Hannah's gate, closing it be- 
hind her to shut out what she could of the desper- 
ate loneliness that had overtaken her, and sat 
down again tmder the ineffectual shelter of the 
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porch. There was a vague sense of protection in 
the fact that it was Hannah's house, even though 
it was now only an empty inhospitable shell. 
What other place was open to her? What could 
she do better than to go to her uncle Christopher? 
But then he would have to be told why she came. 
Besides, she barely knew him. If she could only 
see Warren — could consult with him! 

Was it a trick of the imagination, created by 
her desire? For lo! there he came, hurrying up 
the street toward her! Could it actually be he, 
answering so miraculously to her need? Yes, it 
was no phantom, but Warren's very self, sub- 
stantially, comfortingly convincing. In another 
minute he was with her, holding her hand as if 
he would never let it go again; and presto! she 
stood in a Garden of Paradise, and the Ught in 
her eyes was like the sparkle of simlight upon 
water. 

"How in the world do you happen to be here? 
When did you come? What brought you?" she 
questioned eagerly. 

"You, of course," Warren returned laughingly. 
"Who else, do you suppose? Your mother told 
me what occurred. Naturally I took the next 
train. I had to assure myself that you were safe. 
Pray, why are you sitting out here alone? Is this 
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your house of refuge? " He glanced up at it. " It 
looks as if you had been outlawed. " 

" So I have been. Hannah is out of town. She 
will not be back till to-morrow. I feel like the 
children of Israel, lost in the wilderness. It had 
just begun to be forty years when you came. 
Warren — " the saying of his name was still so new 
to her tongue that it brought the swift colour with 
it— "what can I do?" 

They were seated side by side on the top step 
under the low-hanging roof of the porch, isolated 
from the world by the emptiness of the little street 
and the bareness of the meadow beyond. Warren 
put his arm about her unreproved. 

"I thought everything out on the way here," 
he announced triumphantly. "You are to come 
to me now, Joy. " 

! " Now! " She gave a frightened start and tried 
to tmdasp his arm. But he held her the closer. 

"Listen, Joy. It is absolutely simple — simpler 
than ever since your old woman is not here to re- 
ceive you. We will be married at once, here in 
Brightwood, and go on to New York for a time. 
Joy — ^you promised. You said that you would 
come whenever I wished. " 

"But not like this— indeed not like this!** she 
protested, feebly resisting. 
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Warren bent down his cheek to hers. 

"Why should we put oflf life's crowning happi- 
ness when Fate positively thrusts it into our hands? 
What is gained for either of us by waiting?" 

"But — " She felt enmeshed in a great tangle 
of emotion that was drawing her off her feet. 

"Dearest, it has been a lifetime since we first 
met, " went on the irresistible murmur in her ear. 
"It is feelings, not days and weeks that we coimt 
by. You are already a part of me, I a part of you. 
Why should you hesitate?" 

"My mother — " whispered Joyce almost in- 
articulately. Her heart beat like a captured 
bird's. 

" Will it not be a relief to her to know you safe? " 

"But I have told her nothing yet — ^nothing. I 
had no chance. " 

"Then she cannot reasonably blame your si- 
lence." 

" But to be completely in ignorance, and then to 
learn — ^this! What could she think?" 

"I fancied that she rather liked me. " 

"Yes, yes! Indeed she does." 

"Well then, would not she consent, if she 
knew?" 

" Perhaps. " The uncertain hardly audible con- 
fession brought another rush of colour with it. 
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" We are not children, you know, Joy. We must 
in any case decide for ourselves. " 

"Yes, of course." This, being an easier ad- 
mission, was made with a conciliatory show of 
haste. 

" What had you thought of doing in this strait? " 

" I had n't thought. I could n't think. " 

Warren smiled down at her. 

"TeU me. Has any one a better right than I 
to be your protector now?" 

She gave him a swift exultant look. 

"Nobody!" 

" Do you need to know me better, then, before 
you can trust yourself to me?" 

For answer Joyce drew closer to him. 

Warren bent over and kissed her. Then he 
stood up and held out his hand to help her to 
her feet. 

"Come." 

She rose obediently, still hesitating, however. 

"Where are you going to take me?" 

"To the one man on earth whom I want most 
to see at this juncture. " He consulted his watch. 
"A train connecting with our express leaves here 
at 4.50. We have an hour yet." He ran down 
the steep little steps and held out his hand to her 
again. "Come." 
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She descended a step, and paused. 

"But who ?" 

*' 'There was a man sent by God, and his name 
was John, ' ' ' returned Warren joyously. ' ' St. John 
the Divine it should be, but it chances to be only 
the Reverend John Windom. " 

"John Windom?" repeated Joyce incredulously. 
" Not the clergyman who had the American chapel 
at Florence last winter?" 

"So you know him, too!" cried Warren, de- 
lighted. "How fit! He has a small temporary 
parish here now. He is an old college chiun, and 
the best — But you know what he is. One look at 
him is enough. No benediction upon our marriage 
could mean more to us than John Windom's. We 
must find him at once. Dearest — ^you are not 
afraid?" 

Joyce had descended another step and stood 
flushing and paling by turns. At his question, 
asked with sudden gravity, she raised her head 
proudly, looking at him with the loveliest smile that 
he had ever seen. 

"No, I am not afraid. I trust you utterly," 
she said. 
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WITH THIS RING I THEE WED 

Book of Common Prayer. 

rS Reverend John Windom was not at his 
boarding place, but at the little Episcopal 
church, half stone, half wood, whose fretted spire 
rose like a pointed fir from the surrotmding maples. 
He was playing on the organ in the gallery, while 
the sexton moved noiselessly about the chancel 
end, unobtrusively occupied. In contrast with the 
outside light, the church, even at that early hour, 
was extraordinarily dim, pervaded from floor to 
rafter with the mysterious suggestiveness of twi- 
light, while the rich chords of Brahm's "Re- 
quiem, '* played by an assured if not by a master's 
hand, filled the dusky spaces overfull of sound. 
Joyce looked about her almost timorously as War- 
ren left her in one of the rear seats and hurried 
up to the organ loft. She felt as if a ghostly con- 
gregation must be gathered in those vacant pews, 
siuimioned from the neighbouring graveyard by 
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that imperative alarum to worship at this way- 
side shrine of the Infinite. 

But the music stopped abruptly, dispersing the 
bodiless company, and Joyce caught an exclama- 
tion of surprised delight, followed by a confused 
blending of two voices, Warren's eager and de- 
cided, the other no less eager, but held in check 
out of deference to the sanctity of the building 
where they met. That, of course, was John Win- 
dom. He never forgot when his feet were on holy 
ground. Warren soon brought him below, and 
his thin, pale, strong, quite beautiful face struck 
Joyce anew, through all the nervous agitation of 
the moment, as the face of one who truly walked 
with his God. 

He met her with charming cordiality. 

"I had no idea that you had rettuned to this 
country, Miss Meredith. It is indeed a pleasure 
to see you again." 

His friendly manner greatly relieved Joyce's 
uncomfortable shyness. 

'* I am glad that it is you and not a stranger, " 
she said somewhat incoherently. 

Warren turned to her, laying his hand affection- 
ately on the yotmg clergyman's shoulder as he did 
so. 

"It is all right, dear. I have explained every- 
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thing to this old friend of mine. He perfectly 
iinderstands. Are you ready, John? Time 
presses. " 

" In a moment. I have only to put on my vest- 
ments and give Thomas a call. It is a fortunate 
chance that Sanders is here as well. There have 
to be two witnesses, you know. Of course you 
have the ring?'* 

Warren gave an exclamation of annoyance. 

*' I have n't ! I never once thought of it. Now 
what is to be done? Is it an absolute essential?" 

" In our form of service, yes. But any ring an- 
swers the purpose. Do you wear a seal ring, per- 
haps?" 

Warren ruefully displayed his ringless hands. 

"What abominable luck! But — ^if any sub- 
stitute will do — ^have you a bit of picture wire 
anywhere about that I could twist into some sort 
of circle?" 

"I can do better for you than that, forttmately, " 
John replied with a smile. He drew a plain 
gold band from his little finger. "This was my 
mother's. I shall be more than glad — You can 
return it to me when you have replaced it." 

Warren accepted it gratefully. 

"You are making me infinitely your debtor. 
You shall have it back to-morrow." He exam- 
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ined it curiously as John hurried off to the vestry. 
" It looks as if it would not go on any mortal finger 
but an infant's. Still — ^if John wore it — Joy, 
let me try it on. It must go on, you know. " 

Joyce drew ofiF her glove slowly. An almost 
invincible repugnance came over her to wearing 
this ring that belonged to some one else — ^that 
could not be wholly hers, and new, as was the new 
life that it represented. 

"Oh, I wish — ** she began impulsively, and 
checked herself. 

Warren divined her thought. 

"So do I, dear, " he said fervently, as he slipped 
it on her slender finger. " But it cannot be helped. 
After all, it is only a symbol, like the surplice 
without which John thinks that he could n't marry 
us. It is not the thing itself. Nothing is the 
thing itself but our love. Why, one would sup- 
pose that this had been made to your measure. 
Dear, how your hand trembles!" 

"It is all so strange," she said pathetically. 
"It is like a dream. I feel as if I might waken out 
of it any moment to find myself sitting alone again 
on Hannah's steps. Warren — don't speak to me, 
please, but stand here, close by me. " 

She gave him an appealing look, and dropping 
to her knees bent her head upon her clasped hands. 
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''O God, be with me! be with me!" she said 
to herself over and over and over again. Out of 
the chaos of her thoughts no other words would 
come. But even in our times of direst need, what 
prayer is ever virtually more than this? 

Presently Warren gently touched her arm. She 
rose instantly. He took her hand in a firm, en- 
couraging clasp and led her up the aisle, dazed 
and trembling yet strangely glad, to where John 
Windom, book in hand, waited in the chancel in 
his white robes. The two witnesses, the sexton 
and the half-blind old organ-blower, standing 
apathetically at one side of the chancel steps, 
looked at them incuriously, anxious to get the 
tmtoward interruption over and to be allowed to 
close the church. 

Then Joyce was aware that they had reached the 
altar rail and were standing in front of the tail, 
sacramentally clad figure, and that his voice was 
ringing out over her head, solemnly distinct, in 
marked contrast to the subdued tone in which he 
had previously spoken. 

"'Dearly beloved, we are gathered together in 
the sight of God, and in the face of this com- 
pany '" 

And suddenly it seemed to Joyce as if that 
ghostly congregation, restmmioned at his call, 
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filled all those empty pews behind to overflowing, 
and that it was they whom the priest addressed. 
The fancy thrilled her. 

So the voice went on, dear as a cathedral bell, 
imtil after the words: "'If any man can show 
just cause why they may not lawfully be joined 
together, let him now speak, or else hereafter for 
ever hold his peace.'" Here followed the cus- 
tomary impressive pause. 

The invisible congregation sat in deathly si- 
lence. There was no sound save an impatient 
shuffling of the feet of the half-blind old Thomas, 
and the sexton's stifled yawn. 

Then the voice, lower and still more sclemn, 
spoke directly to herself and Warren. 

'"I require and charge you both, as ye will an- 
swer at the dreadful day of judgment — '" and to 
Joyce's excited fancy a faint rustle went through 
the church behind her, as if all that attentive 
congregation had bent forward to listen. 

Then came the vital questions and answers; 
then the exchange of that most comprehensive 
and binding of aU vows ever made between man 
and woman; and then Joyce felt her finger again 
encircled by her ring — ^no, not her ring nor War- 
ren's, but John Windom's ring; the unwelcome 
thought wotdd obtrude itself whimsically even 
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through the intense gravity of her emotion. And 
now the benediction had been pronoimced, and the 
short beautiftd service was at an end, and she was 
Warren's wife, and the clergyman, in the lowered 
tones of his earlier speech, was offering them his 
formal congratulations. 

There was no burst of triumphant music — ^there 
were no familiar welcoming faces as they tinned to 
leave the altar. There were only rows on rows of 
drearily empty pews, and the two witnesses scurry- 
ing down the aisle before them to wait at the door 
for an expected fee. Oh, for her mother's dear 
eyes to meet her now! — ^her mother's dear voice to 
whisper cotu-age in that tremendous moment when 
she first faced her altered life — the life given ir- 
revocably out of her own keeping! 

She clung to Warren silently, and saw that he, 
too, was strangely moved. In the solitude of the 
little vestibule, where they waited for John to re- 
join them, they ttuned simultaneously to each 
other and exchanged a solemn kiss. 

Then John came, and Warren found that there 
was but just time to catch their train, and they 
started immediately for the station, John accom- 
panjring them; and once out in the street every- 
thing resumed its ordinary every-day appearance, 
as though the last half-hour's marvellous trans- 
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fonnation scene had not taken place at all, but 
was only part of a dream shut for ever away in that 
temple of consecrated visions. 

"We must not forget the telegram to your 
mother, " Warren said when they had gone but a few 
steps ; and they stopped right there while he tore out 
a leaf from his pocketbook and wrote on it rapidly. 

"Will that do?" he asked. 

Joyce read the message. 

"To Mrs. Hugh Bennett, Momingside, Cres- 
cent Hill, New York. October 20, 1897. On 
my way to New York. Will write explaining. No 
cause for worry. Joyce. " 

"I thought you would prefer to write our news 
rather than to telegraph it, " he added, and Joyce 
agreeing, he thrust the paper into his friend's hand. 
"Be so good as to send that for me from the 
station, will you, John? I shall not have time to 
see to it. " 

True enough, they had almost to run for it at 
the end. It was a local train, composed of a single 
car and engine, which they were to exchange at . 
Catonia for the express. They scrambled aboard 
it just as it began to move, so that there was no 
sort of leave-taking with John. He called out 
after them quite naturally: "Good-bye, Warren. 
Good-bye, Miss Meredith," not at all realising 
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that he had given her the wrong name. Joyce 
wondered if Warren noticed it. More than ever 
it made that ceremony in the little dark empty 
church seem but a panoramic picture. 

The car was crowded. It was some time be- 
fore Warren could arrange to get a seat with her. 
But as they finally settled themselves together 
he turned to her with a laugh in his eyes. 

"Did you hear what John called you? That 
was a strange mistake to be made by the very man 
who changed your name!" 

"He was so used to the other. We saw him quite 
often in Florence," Joyce said apologetically. "I 
can't feel yet as if I had a right to any new name. " 

"Ah," murmured Warren contentedly, as in 
the comparative seclusion of the rear seat he pos- 
sessed himself of her left hand and felt for the 
ring under the glove. "Here is the sign that you 
no longer have a right to your old one. I shall 
call John to account when I write to him to-mor- 
row. My darling ! My wife ! * ' 

Joyce glanced apprehensively at the neighbour- 
ing seats. 

"Warren! Please!" 

" I will be careful. Don't be afraid, " he laughed 
back. "Luckily, from Catonia we can have a 
Pullman. Then caution to the winds ! " 
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THE VISION OF FULFILLED DESIRE 

Omof. 

IT was but a twenty minutes' run to Catonia. 
* There Warren learned that, owing to a wreck 
on the line, their train would be delayed for at 
least two hours. He brought the information to 
Joyce, where she sat in a comer of the waiting- 
room. 

"You can't stay here, " he said, noting how she 
shrank from the crowd about her. "And these 
two hours have to be put in somewhere. Sup- 
pose — ^Joy — it is not far — ^let us go to the house 
and see Rosalie! Shall we? Will you?" 

She caught at the idea gladly. 

"Oh yes! yes! Only — do not let us tell her 
yet." 

"No indeed. Your mother must know it first 
of all, " he answered emphatically. "We will tell 
nobody till she has had your letter. Now — ^to 
RosaHe!" 

Ill 
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Fortune favoured them. They were the only 
passers in the unfrequented streets that Warren 
selected for their route. In the early dusk of the 
overclouded day they had their world to them- 
selves; and Warren's manner, while exquisitely 
tender and considerate, became so infectiously gay 
that Joyce's constraint soon disappeared, and 
never had he seen her face so transparently radiant. 
Her whole bright soul seemed shining through it, 
unveiled. 

" If only I could hope to make you as immeasur- 
ably happy as I am!" he said at last. "You 
have opened a new earth — a new heaven — to 



me. 



"But so have you to me," she assured him. 
"O Warren, does it seem possible that there 
could ever have been any other two as entirely 
happy as we are?" 

"There never were — ^never!" he stated conclu- 
sively, in love's delightful egotism. "And to think 
that it has but just begun — ^that this is only the 
first hour of it — ^that it is to go on and on to our 
lives' end!" 

She slipped her hand through his arm, and he 
caught and held it there. 

"To think, too, that Rosalie is really mine 
now — really and truly mine!" she added with a 
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loving laugh. "What a fairy-tale for the darling, 
to see us coming to her together!" 

''She will be asleep, I am afraid, " Warren said. 
"Amelia puts her to bed remorselessly at five 
o'clock. We shall have to waken her. She will 
think us a part of her dreams. There is the house 
— our house, Joy. " 

She looked in surprise at the large handsome 
mansion indicated. It stood on the comer of the 
avenue into which they had just turned, a broad, 
low-roofed, comfortably dimensioned building, the 
consulting rooms opening on to the side street and 
extending in the rear quite apart from the rest of 
the dwelling. 

"That house, Warren? I had no idea that it 
was anything like that — so — so perfect ! " 

" Did you think that you were marrying a poor 
man?" he retorted laughingly, looking at it with 
fresh interest as seen through her eyes. "You 
shall make whatever alterations in it you choose. " 

"I have come into your life to fulfil — ^not to 
alter, " she replied veiy gently, and his answer was 
a look that made her heart leap. 

They mounted the few wide steps to the vesti- 
bule, and stopping her on its threshold he breathed 
very low in her ear: "Welcome home, my wife! " 
and for a second they stood, holding each other 
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tightly by the hand, savouring the joy of their new 
oneness. Then he fitted his latch-key to the lock 
and opened the door. 

"Why, it is dark!" he exclaimed disappointedly. 
"Patrick has given himself a holiday in my ab- 
sence. Wait in here just an instant, will you, while 
I call some one. " 

He took Joyce into the drawing-room: and hur- 
ried back into the hall. As he did so, a door opened 
at its farther end and a voice called excitedly: 

"Dr. Dean! Dr. Dean! Come quick! There 
is a lady here. " 

Warren made a sound of displeasure. 

" How came any one to be admitted at this hour? 
I can see no one now, Amelia. " 

"Oh, sir, you must!" Amelia cried, in great 
agitation. "She is ill — dying maybe, this in- 
stant! Hurry! Hurry!" 

"Go back then and look after her till I come, " 
he ordered, none too graciously, and returned to 
Joyce. "Dear, you heard? I must look in at 
the office. It is too vexatious. " 

Joyce's face was full of tender concern. 

"Oh, go, go at once! I will wait here. Or — 
may n't I go to Rosalie?" 

The end door opened again. A cry of terror 
rang up the hall. 
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''Dr. Dean/'' 

"Coming! Coming!" he called, throwing oflf 
his overcoat. "Yes, go to Rosalie — ^the room at 
the head of the stairs. I will be with you in a few 
minutes." And he hurried down the hall. 

Left to herself, Joyce slowly mounted the dim 
stairway to the upper hall with the feeling of tres- 
passing on her own premises. This hall, too, was 
unlighted, and so filled with dusky shadows that 
it looked even more spacious than it was. She 
hurriedly opened the first door, eager to escape 
from a sense of brooding disquiet that these dark- 
ened spaces gave her. 

In the room that she entered the gas was lighted 
and turned low, but a wood fire burned cheerily 
on the hearth, its bright glow revealing the prim 
orderliness of the chamber and a wee white bed 
in its farther comer in which Rosalie lay asleep. 

Determined not to waken her till Warren came, 
Joyce went forward with swift light steps, her 
heart flying on in advance to envelop the child in 
a wealth of new-found love. Could it be that 
this was her child, too, this adorable little creature 
lying there in the relaxation of profound slumber, 
the delicate arms thrown up on the pillow, the 
sleep-flushed, rose-leaf face showing through a mist 
of scattered curls? 
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Joyce hung over her entranced. She cotild 
hardly restrain herself from snatching the Kttle 
thing in her arms and crying out to her that she 
was her little girl now — her Rosalie — motherless 
no longer. A rejoicing realisation came over her 
of the responsibilities incurred with the gift of 
this little growing soul — momentous riesponsibil- 
ities, but such as no womanly heart could ever 
willingly set aside. They made life rich and 
full beyond belief. They purged love of its 
egotism. They lifted it to a loftier plane. 
They consecrated it to high unselfish aims. It 
came to her as a revelation that marriage 
meant infinitely more than only a personal hap- 
piness. In parenthood it meant a part, however 
inappreciable, in the shaping of the future of the 
world. 

The thought laid hold of her bewilderingly . She 
longed to have Warren standing there with her 
beside the sleeping child, while she poured out 
to him the tumultuous half-understood emotions 
that were surging confusedly over her. Only by 
passing them through his mind's alembic could 
she resolve them into clearness. But was he not 
always now to guide and complete her every 
thought? Was he not to double her every joy, 
halve her every sorrow by sharing it? It blinded 
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her to look down the years, they promised such 
a splendour of fulfillment. 

A tiny clock somewhere in the room struck six, 
with short quick strokes, as if in a hurry to tell 
all that it knew. Could it be so late already? 
The child stirred in her sleep and settled into a 
still lovelier pose than the last. Joyce drew a low 
chair to the bedside, loosened her coat, and sat 
down, folding her hands in her lap. That poor 
creature in Warren's office — ^was she reaUy dying, 
as Amelia had thought? Joyce's heart went out 
to her in a rush of commiseration. What startling 
contrasts life brought together — ^Warren and she 
at the beginning of an illimitable happiness — ^that 
unknown suflEerer at the end of all human ex- 
periences, sweet or bitter! 

But if help lay in mortal skill, Warren would 
surely save her. A boundless pride in the calling 
that he had chosen welled up in Joyce. It was 
the one profession that required the utmost of 
brain, heart, and hand, demanding the devotion 
of a man's best in unflagging, unerring, undis- 
criminated service to aU alike, without bias of 
personal feelings of indifference, or even of re- 
pugnance. Mentally and morally the physician 
must stand tmimpeachable among his kind, im- 
peccable in knowledge, in judgment, in vigilance, 
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and in character. Joyce laughed appreciatively 
to herself. What an impossible array of qualities 
poor, weak, ailing humanity asked for in the fellow- 
mortal who came to its relief! Yet in what way 
would Warren fall short of the standard? 

On her side, too, there was a standard to be 
reached. She must learn first of all to spare him 
for others' service, to put aside her jealous needs 
for their sakes, to be content with less of him that 
those others might have more. It was well that 
the warning had come to her in the shape of this 
immediate call upon him. She might so easily 
have forgotten that he was in honour boimd to 
place the claims of his profession before all else — 
even before love. 

The toy clock struck again — one rapid, clipped- 
off, echoless note. She must be mistaken. It 
could not have struck. Surely it could not be 
half-past six. The fire was burning low, but she 
knelt before it and held her watch to the flicker of 
a spasmodic flame. Yes, it was all of half -past 
six. How ill — ^how frightfully ill — ^that poor wo- 
man must be! 

Joyce stayed on her knees by the hearth, and 
waited. The minutes lagged unconscionably. 
But there was no haste, of course. If they missed 
their train, they had only to take the next. There 
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were plenty of trains from Catonia. Of course 
there was no need to hurry. She would not keep 
looking at her watch. Patience was the first re- 
quisite for a physician's wife. How was Warren 
to be tied down to dates and hours, with life and 
death issues hanging upon his hands? 

She returned to the seat by Rosalie and sat 
dreamily watching the fire and weaving fantasies 
around it. It was a gleam of that far-off blaze 
seen by Sigurd as a plume upon the night. No, 
that charred log, now nearly reduced to ashes, 
was Meleager's brand. When it was quite con- 
sumed, the soul of that unknown woman below 
would go out, too. Joyce was watching her slow, 
sure death. The idea troubled her. It was ridic- 
ulous to let a riotous thought possess her in this 
fashion. But she could not help it. 

She rose, searched about the room till she dis- 
covered the woodbox, and lifting out the most 
easily handled of its contents, laid it carefully 
upon the fire. Was it too late? Had she extin- 
guished its frail life altogether? It looked so at 
first. She reached for the bellows. Now a tiny 
blue flame showed flutteringly at one end of the' 
log, disappeared, flared feebly up again, fell away, 
caught farther along, gained new strength, crept 
tremblingly around it, and all in a moment, with 
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a sound as of a little burst of joy, the log was en-* 
circled from end to end in a brilliant blaze. 

Joyce heaved a sigh of foolish relief, as if she 
had done her part to help Warren maintain that 
flickering life that had called to him in its extrem- 
ity. Then — again she could not help it — she 
looked once more at her watch. 

How bright the fire was now ! It filled the room 
with a merry dancing glow, threw fantastic shad- 
ows over walls and ceiling, burnished little Rosa- 
lie's hair to sparkling gold, turned the ring on 
Joyce's finger into a line of Ught, leaped to the dial 
of the wee timepiece on her palm, and showed her 
beyond mistake that it was nearly seven o'clock. 

Still Warren did not come. 
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THE BLACK MINUTE 



R, Brownini. 



IT was in no willing spirit that Warren responded 
* to the urgent summons separating him from his 
bride of an hour, though he was theoretically ready 
enough to acknowledge the transcendent claims 
of any sufferer upon him. There was a look on 
his face as he hurried down the hall plainly in- 
dicating that he meant to dispatch this particular 
case, whatever it was, in no time at all. As he 
reached the door opening into his consulting room, 
Amelia again appeared, her plain, kindly old face 
expressing the utmost excitement and anxiety. 

" Please God you be in time, sir ! " she ejaculated 
fervently, hesitated, impelled, yet afraid, to say 
more, gave him a singular look, and moving aside 
to let him pass, closed the door upon him, hesitated 
again, and sUd a double door cautiously into place. 

No sound could penetrate those heavy barriers, 
but Amelia, ignorant of Joyce's presence in the 
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house and intent on keeping the other servants 
aloof, continued to hover near the office entrance, 
hurrying away at intervals to turn on a gas jet 
here or there, but always hastening back to her 
self-appointed post as to a magnet. 

Warren, meanwhile, entering his consulting 
room, took in with a rapid glance the various 
evidences of Amelia's ministrations in the emer- 
gency. The lights were raised, the patient was 
extended at length upon the sofa, her hat and 
jacket had been removed, her gown unfastened, 
and on a nearby stand were all the simple restor- 
atives of familiar use. 

"At least Amelia has had the common-sense to 
lay her flat, " was Warren's first thought. 

The patient, seemingly young and a lady, lay 
faintly breathing, with shut eyes, her drawn white 
face partially hidden under a mass of dishevelled 
chestnut hair. But as Warren approached and 
laid his fingers on her wrist, she slightly turned, 
bringing her face into full view, and opening her 
eyes wide. 

Warren went ashen. He staggered back, clutch- 
ing at a table for support, and stared down at her 
as at something unthinkable. The ghost of a 
smile flitted across her haggard features. 

"Warren!" she whispered feebly. 
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Can the grave give back its dead? Was this 
delirium? Warren reeled where he stood. 

*'You/ Your he gasped out. "Good God!" 

'*I knew you would recognise me, " exulted the 
faint voice, with scarcely an echo in it of the old 
resonance. "Amelia did. I can't have changed 
much. I knew I should startle you, but — War- 
ren/'^ she broke off with a terrified cry as she saw 
his face more clearly. "Don't look at me like 
that!" 

Warren stood paralysed. In that hideous mo- 
ment when the monster hand of Fate first grips 
a man, thought itself stops. He knew only that 
this was Olive — Olive in the flesh, returned from 
another world to shipwreck this one. 

"I made Cooper — say I had drowned myself. 
I wanted — ^to be free," she presently went on, 
with long breaks between the words for the halt- 
ing breath. " But it was some other woman — ^no- 
body knew who it was. Don't — don't look at me 
so! Are you sorry that I am alive?" It was the 
coaxing petulance, the oblivion of all but self, 
the reckless carelessness of the past. 

Warren did not move, nor take his eyes from 
her. The silence was so charged with unspeak- 
able things that it was more appalling than speech. 
It pierced even Olive's callousness. That awful 
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look and that silence together seemed to sap the 
blood in her veins. Moment by moment passed, 
the horrible suspense intensifying till she cotild 
endure it no longer. She put her thin fingers be- 
fore her face. 

"Warren!" she entreated piteously. "Do you 
wish that I were dead?" 

Warren's eyes were looking through her at a 
terrible something beyond. They came suddenly 
back to rest consciously upon her. Speech too 
came. 

"Damn you!" he said, in a hoarse, dreadful 
voice wnmg from the uttermost depths of him. 
"Damn you!" 

Olive cowered as if he had struck her. She had 
anticipated amazement, resentment, anger indeed, 
but nothing in the least like this. 

"Warren! Warren! I am your wife!" she 
pleaded, spreading out her hands as though to 
ward off a blow. 

"Damn you!" he repeated, his voice gaining 
strength as his suffocating passion found vent. 
"How dared you come back to me?" 

She began to cry — ^weakly, deprecatingly. 

"Don't curse me. I have not been bad — ^not 
imfaithful. There was never any man. I am a 
failure — ^that is all. I tried every teacher — every- 
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where. It was no use. I spent my money. And 
I fell ill. The doctors gave me only a few months. 
It is my heart. And I hoped you — ^you would 
cure me. " 

Mad thoughts were whirling dizzily through 
Warren's brain. Visions of Joyce passed tortur- 
ingly before him, pictures drawn in lines of fire: 
Joyce, standing hand in hand with him before the 
altar; Joyce, married to him, yet not his wife; 
Joyce, cruellest of sacrifices, victim of an out- 
rageous destiny, her happiness and his in ashes, 
their two lives wrecked, — all for a heartless 
woman's caprice! The room swam red before his 
eyes. 

** Cure me ! Cure me ! '* Olive wailed. 

Cure her? Keep the despicable soul alive in 
her? Pan the ignoble flame into strength? Was 
it for this that knowledge and skill had been given 
to him? — only for this irony of fate that life and 
death lay so often in his power? The thought 
frenzied him. 

"Why should I have anjrthing to do with you?" 
he hissed out. " By God, you are as dead to me as 
if you lay this moment in your coflBn ! " 

Olive joined her quivering hands imploringly. 

"I don't want to die. Oh, I can't die!" ske 
cried, a frantic yearning for life combining with 
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a vast fear of death to give her momentary force. 
''Ctire me! You caa if you will. Warren — ^you 
used to love me. " 

The word love from her lips was as add poured 
on a wound. Warren turned on her in an un- 
governable ftuy. 

''Love. — Youl How dare you speak of love? 
You killed it. It is dead — dead. Do you under- 
stand? How dared you come back? Did you 
expect me to keep myself free for you? Expect 
to find " 

She intenupted him tritunphantly. Here she 
felt herself on sure ground. 

'' I knew that you had not married. If you had, 
I should have stayed away. I should have played 
'Enoch Arden' to the end.'* A note of the old 
light insouciance was in the weak voice. "But 
I met the Hendersons last summer. I frightened 
Helen. She thought I was my ghost. " The still 
lovely mouth curved in a mocking smile. "They 
said you had never been attentive to any one since. 
Why should n't I come home? They said Rosalie 
was always talking of me. I wanted — ^if I was 
to die — I wanted to see my baby first." 

"Rosalie?" Warren gave a fierce, horrible 
laugh. "The child that you abandoned?" 

"She is mine as well as yotu^," Olive retorted 
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defiantly. ''I had a right to come back to my own 
baby if I chose. " 

"Right! iJigA//" raged Warren. The veins grew 
black on his forehead. "Haven't you forfeited 
every right that Heaven ever gave you? What 
rights have you left?" 

What rights had she indeed to set against Joyce's 
violated rights? Something snapped in his brain. 
He moved close to her, with a sudden demoniacal 
impulse to take that slender throat tight, tight 
in his two hands, and strangle her where she lay. 
His narrowed eyes glittered. She looked back at 
him in helpless terror, vaguely divining her danger. 
Her lips moved, but no words came. She threw 
out her arms as if beseeching mercy, made a low, 
gurgling, choking sotmd, and fainted. 

Had he killed her? Had the mere wish done 
its revengeful work? There was no pulse at either 
wrist. No breath came through the parted lips. 
To all appearance life was gone utterly out of her. 
She lay there like one dead. Dead! Slain by 
what she saw in his face! 

The shock brought him to his senses. Imme- 
diately the physician's instinct re-asserted itself, 
taking complete command of him, subjugating 
every other feeling, leaving him cool, collected, 
impersonal, all the resources of his skill arrayed 
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against the insidious opposing forces. It was a 
long close battle with death itself. For an hour, 
tireless, tenacious, he worked over her, trjring every 
remedy, every expedient, until at last the wander- 
ing soul rettimed to its tenement, and with a long, 
deep sigh Olive once more opened her eyes upon 
the world that she had so nearly left for ever. 
There was no fear in them now as they met 
Warren's keen steady gaze. They expressed only 
the exhaustion of desperate weakness, and the 
trustfulness of a child who feels itself in strong 
hands. She was safe again. She asked no more. 

Warren went to the door, opened it, noticed the 
closed double door with momentary wonder, slid 
it back, and looked out into the hall. Amelia 
stood there, tense and expectant. He beckoned 
her into the office. 

"Stay here with — " he paused inappreciably — 
*'your mistress. Watch her closely. Do not 
leave her for an instant till I return. " 

Then he shut the door behind him, and went 
upstairs to Joyce. 
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UEBCHEN, ADE 



Volks4ied. 



IN the quiet deep-filled nursery the fire had again 
* died down, Joyce having allowed it to take its 
further way. She sat in the semi-darkness by the 
side of the little bed, her head resting against 
Rosalie's pillow, her ungloved hands in her lap, 
the fingers of the one pressing softly against that 
new ring on the other. She started up as the door 
opened and went toward it with a feeling of intense 
reKef, scarcely realising until Warren was there, 
how ill at ease his prolonged absence had made 
her. 

"I am so glad that you have come!" she whis- 
pered. "Rosalie has not wakened once. May n't 
we wake her now?" 

Warren made no reply. He waited for her to 
come out to him into the hall, and still without a 
word led her across it into a small room that had 
been Olive's boudoir. An electric street lamp, 
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swung high up in the trees, glared in through an 
unshuttered window, making it extraordinarily 
light. Joyce's heart stood still as she saw War- 
ren's face. He was almost unrecognisable. What 
could have happened? 

He shut the door, drew the porti&re carefully 
before it, and turning, stood looking at her in 
a strange, set, incomprehensible way. Suddenly 
he caught her in his arms, straining her close, and 
kissed her over and over again — passionately — 
madly — ^forehead, cheeks, eyes, lips, with inco- 
herent, despairing words that filled her with terror. 
Then, as suddenly, he pushed her roughly from 
him and flung himself away. Palling into a chair, 
he threw his arms across its back, dropped his 
head on them, and burst into dry, dreadful sobs. 

Joyce was terrified beyond measure. She ap- 
proached him hesitatingly, laying her hand tim- 
idly on his shoulder. 

"What is it?" she whispered. "Is she dead? 
Who was she?" 

With an effort as of a physical wrench, Warren 
regained control of himself and rose to his feet, 
facing her. She was shaking with apprehension, 
and he drew her again, but very gently, within the 
shelter of his arms. 

"Joy," he said desperately, "there is no way 
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of breaking it to you — ^no possible way of sparing 
you. You have got to know it — ^to know it at 
once. It is Olive — ^my wife — ^whom I thought 
dead." 

Joyce gave an uncomprehending, frightened 
cry. 

''Your wife? Altve? Your wife?" 

Warren's arms tightened about her. 

"God knows I thought her dead. How could 
I dream it was a made-up story? Every investi- 
gation corroborated it. The belief was forced on 
me. 

"Alive?" Joyce repeated dully. She shivered 
as if with an ague. Then all that the word im- 
plied rushed mightily upon her, a stupendous wave, 
engtdfing her, suffocating her, drowning her, while 
pitilessly clarifying her mental vision. ' ' Then I — 
I — ^am not — " she stammered, 
t Her slender form stiffened into steel. She con- 
vulsively tried to unclasp Warren's encircling arms. 
He released her instantly, moving a few steps back 
to leave her wholly free. 

"God help us both," he said. "We can be 
nothing to each other now. " 

"But — our — marriage — ?" she breathed, so low 
that he scarcely caught the syllables. 

"Our marriage is as null and void as if it had 
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never taken place, " he answered with a choking 
voice. "Joy, I have done you an irreparable 
wrong, though I love you heart and soul — ^though 
I would give my life twice over for you as I stand 
here." 

Joyce leaned against the wall for support, turn- 
ing her face miserably around to it. She was past 
speech. 

Warren ground his teeth. 

" Had she waited six months more, I could have 
divorced her, *' he said harshly, his cherished theo- 
ries cnunbling into dust before the disintegrating 
force of this insupportable experience. ''Joy — I 
would have divorced her. We could have been 
happy still. " 

Joyce slowly turned her face toward him. A 
question burned imploringly in her eyes. He an- 
swered it with a groan. 

"The law requires five years for desertion. 
Now I am bound to her hand and foot. " 

Words came stumblingly to Joyce at last. 

"Did she — ^know that you did not know?" 

"She knew." 

"She allowed you — ^wished you — ^to think her 
dead?" 

"She wanted to be free. " 

"Oh, she is wicked! wicked!" Joyce cried out 
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passionately. "What right had she to come 
back?" 

"Right? None. Would to Heaven that she 
had stayed away — ^that we had never known. " 

Her eyes were fastened desperately upon his face. 

"Why did she come back? Was it love — ^love 
for you?" 

" She never loved me. " 

Joyce beat her hands together. 

"Then why— why— why ?" 

"It was for Rosalie's sake." 

A wonderful tenderness flashed into Joyce's 
face at the little girl's name. 

"Rosalie! My little lost Rosalie!" she mtir- 
mured. 

"She thought herself dying," Warren went on 
tonelessly. "She wanted to see her child once 
more. " 

A wild fierce hope suddenly shot through Joyce's 
brain. Was this the one way of Heaven-sent de- 
liverance? 

" Dying? Is she dying? " 

Warren grew ghastly white. 

"No. She will Kve. She will get weU," he 
said with slow, forced distinctness. "Joy" — ^his 
voice sank — "for one horrible moment — No. I 
can't tell it even to you. " 
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He broke off, and they stood looking hopelessly 
at each other across their life's ruin, 

"Mother must never know, " Joyce said at last 
wretchedly. "I could not bear it if she knew." 

"Nobody must know — except Windom,** War- 
ren returned quickly. "I must let him know at 
once, before he registers the marriage. If he has 
done so already, he must efface the entry. Our 
cruel secret is safe with him. " 

Joyce drew off the wedding ring. Yes, it had 
always been his — ^never hers nor Warren's. 

"Give him this back," she said. "Nothing is 
ours now. Warren" — her voice became a mere 
quiver — "dare we be even friends now?" 

He looked at her for a long moment before an- 
swering — such a look as love gives the dying, to 
hold them back from that unfathomable abyss 
into which they are slipping. She quailed under 
it, murmuring she did not know what of vague, 
anguished entreaty. He put his hand up over his 
eyes; his stalwart frame shook. 

"No," he said sharply. "I dare not. Dare 
you?" 

The colour surged up overwhelmingly in her 
face. Her eyes fell. She could not answer. 

" No, " he said for her. "You dare not. There 
is but one safety for us both — ^to meet no more 
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than we must — to meet as merest acquaintances. 
Apart we may come to be strong. " 

As he spoke, Joyce saw herself standing alone 
in an empty universe through an infinity of long, 
blank years. She sickened as she looked down 
them. Where was strength to come from? How 
was she to endure to the end? Her whole soul 
rebelled at the injustice of their lot. Why were 
he and she torn mercilessly apart, and that other 
woman given back everything — ^husband, child, 
home — ^all that she had thrown away of her own 
free will? At the thought of Olive, her blood 
turned to gall. 

"I cannot bear it! I hate her! I hate her!" 
she cried out stormily. "What shall I do? What 
can I do? O Warren!" She ended in a pitiful 
burst of tears. 

With an inarticulate murmur, Warren caught 
her to him again almost fiercely. She was too 
weak, too stimned, to resist, and burying her face 
against his breast she sobbed unrestrainedly. 
Warren attempted no words of comfort. What 
comfort was there for either of them? O God, 
that he should have brought this upon her! 

The paroxysm finally spent itself, and Joyce 
lifted her face with a heartbreaking attempt at a 
smile. 
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"You are right. If we are to be brave, it can 
only be apart. " 

She drew gently away from him. Through all 
the bentunbing confusion of her brain, need for 
a present decision forced her mind to automatic 
action. 

"I will go to New York — ^to my uncle Christo- 
pher. He will take me in till I can go — ^home. 
Is that right?" 

He assented diunbly, and in the silence she 
refastened her coat and drew on her gloves, his 
eyes always on hers, mutely imploring pardon of 
her for all that it was beyond his power to undo 
— ^mutely receiving from her his full and com- 
plete exoneration. That at least she understood 
clearly; she must not let him think that he had 
been to blame. 

"I am ready. CXight n't I to go now?" she 
asked tremulously. 

Warren noiselessly opened the door and looked 
out. The hall was still dark and deserted. No 
one knew that Joyce was in the house. It must 
never be known that she had been there. 

"Hold your gown so that it will not rustle," 
he cautioned her. " O my darling ! " 

Dazed though she was, she drew back wamingly, 
her finger on her lips, and with a stifled exclama- 
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tion he turned and went before her down the 
stairs, she following mechanically like one walking 
in sleep, step by step, softly, softly, their foot- 
treads one. So they passed together, stealthily, 
like wrongdoers, across the lower hall, through 
the front door, and down the outer steps to the 
street. So they went back, step by step, but oh, 
how differently! the way that they had come, in 
utter silence, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, walking faster and faster, hounded on 
by the Fate at their heels, in haste to get beyond 
danger of recognition — ^in greater haste still to 
get the agony of the parting over. 

Fortune did not begrudge them this smallest of 
mercies. They met no one by the way, and there 
was barely time before the starting of the train for 
Warren to secure a compartment. He entered it 
with her, and for one last moment, stolen from 
all of time to come, they clung each to the other, 
desperately, heart to heart, lips to lips. Then the 
train glided smoothly out into the dusk of the 
autumn night, and Joyce was alone, stark alone, 
in her empty, empty imiverse. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

O CALL BACK YESTERDAY 

Shakespeare, 

/CHRISTOPHER HAZELTON, Mrs. Bennett's 
^-^ only brother, was a bachelor of sixty-six, 
who had retired from the work of a civil engineer 
a score of years before. He lived modestly, though 
in what to his simple tastes represented the acme 
of comfort, in a small second-floor apartment of 
one of the old-fashioned btuldings on Union Square 
not yet usurped by trade. From this admirable 
point of vantage he watched the wagging of the 
busy world with an increasing tolerance and gentle- 
ness of judgment which is not always the gift of 
accumulating years; and in the occasional com- 
panionship of his few carefully chosen friends, in 
his still more carefully chosen books, and in the 
unostentatious almsgiving to which his income af- 
forded generous scope, he found ample occupation 
for his days. 

The lower floor of this building was leased to 
138 
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an ardent young philanthropist, Dr. Marietta 
Bsrme, whose clever work was devoted to dwellers 
on the east side of the city. The remaining apart- 
ments had come by degrees to be rented to an 
unusual group of young women, aU breadwinners, 
each in her separate field, and each leading a life 
whoUy independent of the others. They met, 
however, at a general table, which Mr. Hazelton, 
though by now the only man among them, 
obstinately persisted in attending, greatly to the 
entertainment of the lively little feminine circle. 

Into this heterogeneous and busy household 
Joyce was precipitated as into another hemisphere. 
She knew her uncle chiefly through the mediimi of 
an infrequent correspondence. But his hearty 
reception of her when, in response to telegraphic 
notification, he met her at the Grand Central 
Station considerably after midnight, at once 
transformed the hitherto shadowy relationship 
into a substantial bond ; and as Joyce, exhausted to 
the verge of prostration, drove with him through 
the brilliantly lighted streets of the giant city, 
she felt that she could ask for no safer refuge than 
his gentle, uninquisitive kindness afforded her. 

She was too much of a stranger for him to realise 
how totally unlike herself she was. Her stunmary 
dismissal from her stepfather's house seemed to 
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him a fully sufficient explanation of her dazed con- 
dition, and upon reaching his apartment, greatjy 
concerned for her fatigue, he htirried her into his 
tiny guest-chamber, with many apologies for its 
limited proportions. 

" If only it were no longer and no broader than I, 
and I were shut away in it for ever ! " Joyce vehe- 
mently wished; and then, fearing lest she should 
say it aloud, was frightened into utter dtimbness. 

Left alone, she dropped wretchedly down on the 
bed, and for the rest of the night remained with 
wide-open eyes staring blankly at nothing, her 
arms stretched out on either side, her breast 
scarcely stirred by her breathing, as motionless as 
if she were already dead. Was it possible that a 
single day could hold such an immensity of happi- 
ness and of misery? — could give all and take all 
away? — could bind two together for life and sep- 
arate them for ever within an hour? Nothing 
that could have befallen her would have been all 
sorrow if shared with Warren. But this could 
not be shared. This each must bear without the 
other — ^bear alone in stoic silence, shutting the 
lips despotically upon any assuaging cry. Was 
Warren suffering as she was? Not even the 
wretched relief of knowing what he felt was to be 
granted her. They were to be strangers hence- 
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forth, or worse than strangers; for strangers meet- 
ing may become friends; they, meeting, were to 
remain estranged. But how was any future meet- 
ing conceivable? To see him and Rosalie with 
that other woman — ^his wife! Her lips tightened. 
Hatred of Olive ran like fire through her veins. 
Jealousy — ^till now an utterly unknown thing — 
seized virulently upon her, corroding, devastating, 
eating into her every fibre till she was one cruel 
agonised wound. Olive was Warren's wife; Ro- 
salie was Olive's child. To know that Warren 
belonged to those others, and that she had no 
smallest right to him, that she was nothing to 
him, he nothing to her — ^they two for whom the 
universe had centred in each other but a few 
hotirs before — ^how could this come within the 
farthest limits of endurance? 

The shock had revolutionised Joyce's entire 
nature. Was there a best and a worst way of 
bearing things, as Warren had once said? No ! no ! 
There was only one inevitable way — ^the worst 
way. She felt herself hardening into stone, every 
softer feeling crushed out of her. She was nothing 
but an embodiment of impotent, torturing anger. 
How had she deserved that Fate should exalt her 
to the skies one moment, to fling her down the next, 
broken and undone, and with all of^life still to live? 
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Dawn stole into the little room at last, deepening 
and brightening into full day. Was it another 
day, or only the continuation of yesterday? Had 
there been any night between? Was there ever 
to be any night — any period of oblivion — ^again? 
She sent her breakfast away untasted, under pre- 
tence of a headache. But she had no headache — 
no consciousness of physical pain. Her body was 
benumbed beyond power of sensation. It was 
become an insensate wooden thing that she must 
drag around with her till in the dim future some 
discerning hand should lay hold of it and bury 
it. How impossible that this tmfamiliar, trans- 
formed object could be herself! Was she herself 
stiU, or really somebody else? She hardly knew, 
or cared. 

When there seemed no longer an excuse for 
shutting herself away, she went into the sitting 
room. Her uncle was there, indulging in a nap, 
luxuriously installed in front of a blazing Franklin 
stove, a book face downward on his knee, his spec- 
tacles pushed high up under his soft, thin hair. 
The room felt insufferably hot. Joyce went to the 
farthest window and stood looking dully down into 
the street where myriads of people were passing 
and passing and passing, some this way, some that, 
crossing, re-crossing, here blundering into one 
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another, there avoiding one another by a hair's- 
breadth. It was all a confusion of aimless, 
agitated haste, like a disturbed ant-hill. 

Her uncle's voice roused her from the desolat- 
ing sense of isolation and of detachment from all 
human beings and human interests that crept 
annihilatingly over her as she watched. 

"I sent a telegram to your mother the first 
thing this morning," he said pleasantly, without 
turning, and with a comforting omission of any 
greeting, as if they had already exchanged the cus- 
tomary matutinal politenesses. "I said that you 
were fit as a fiddle — ^there was no use mentioning 
your fatigue. It might worry her. And I told 
her to forward your f ol-de-rols here, where I hoped 
to keep you for a good long visit. Eh, my dear? 
Can you put up for awhile with such a humdrum 
old fellow as I am?" 

Joyce heard her tongue perjuring itself in some 
conventionality of gratitude for his kindness to an 
outcast, and she prudently remained standing 
behind him, lest her face give her words the lie. 
She was not grateful. Why should she be? 
What could Kfe ever again offer her worthy of 
thanks? 

But Mr. Hazelton accepted her words at their 
surface value. 
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"There, there, my dear. The pretty speeches 
should all be on my side, A niece is a valuable 
asset to have in one*s own tin box. As to the out- 
cast business — ^you are no Ishmad. *T is your 
poor mother has to bear the brunt of it — ^left alone 
with her senile Abraham, Why on earth did she 
marry again? A lot of mischief comes in along 
with marriage. There is no blessedness on earth 
equals single-blessedness. Of course you don't 
agree with me. Youth has its inherited preju- 
dices. For aught I know you may be madly in 
love with somebody this minute. Eh, my dear? 
Are you?" 

"No," said Joyce uncompromisingly. Point- 
blank questions must take their chances with the 
truth. 

"Ah, that 's quite right," Mr. Hazelton said, 
with the cheery intonation never absent from his 
voice. "I could not be sure, you know, Europe 
keeps so many good-looking dukes on its bargain 
counters. I am glad to find you a sensible girl. 
Now I wiU show you here a company of cultured, 
refined young women who have all found some- 
thing better to do in life than merely to get married. 
A fine set they are. You will be tremendously 
interested in them. You saw nothing of the sort 
on the other side, I 'U be bound. " 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE WEB OF OUR LIFE 



Shakespeare, 



lOYCE was given the opportunity of verifying 
^ her uncle's estimate of his friends that even- 
ing at the dinner-table, from which she saw no 
adequate cause for absenting herself. Life had 
to be Uved, whether one loved it or loathed it. 
What difference could it make what one did, or 
where one was? 

So when the endless day had dragged toward 
its close, she apathetically followed Mr. Hazelton's 
short, straight figure into the dining-hall, to which 
no outside boarders were admitted. It was a 
cheerful room back of Dr. B3niie's office, and at 
the weU-appointed round table five yotmg women 
were already seated. Mr. Hazelton introduced 
Joyce to them with a comprehensive wave of the 
hand 

"My niece. Miss Meredith, ladies. You will 
have to find out their names for yourself, Joyce. 
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There are so many of them once they all get 
together that I can't keep them straight. " 

"That is unkind of you, Mr. Hazelton," re- 
marked a sweet-faced girl dressed in the severe 
imiform of a district nurse, which accorded oddly 
with her dimples. "You might try to fix them 
to us, seeing that we have no intention of changing 
them." 

"Speak for yourself, Ruth," said one of the 
others, unfolding her napkin with a jerk. "I 
shall take the first man that offers, provided that 
he has any rag of an income. " 

"Myra!" 

Myra pushed back the crisp curls from her fore- 
head with a thin, capable hand. 

"Why not? I am tired to death decorating 
other people's houses. I want to decorate one 
of my own. It is hard lines to work like a dog 
just for the food I swallow. " 

" Would you prefer living on the charity of a hus- 
band?" threw out one of the company lazily, half 
lifting the full, heavily-fringed lids that drooped 
over eyes of a deep, passionate blue. 

"Parasite ! Parasite ! " laughed another. 

"Parasite nothing! Charity nothing!" grum- 
bled Myra, crumbling her bread. "Any woman 
who is housekeeper and nursery governess for the 
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man she marries earns something more than her 
salt. You don't call a cook a parasite, do you? 
Ours, by the way, should be dismissed. She is 
the worst we have ever struck without any ex- 
ception whatever, and we have had a dandy lot 
of horrors. My roll" — smelling it, and wrinkling 
up her small nose in a grimace — "is sour as charity 
itself, and built in layers of lead. " 

"Something has gone wrong with you to-day, 
Myra, " said a tail, fair girl with a Botticelli face. 
"What was it?" 

"My bicycle, of course. I took a header and 
smashed my lamp. Two dollars and a bruised 
shoulder. It should make the angels weep. " 

There was a general "Oh!" of commiseration. 

"You can have my lamp, " volunteered the Bot- 
ticelli girl. "I can afford to be generous. I have 
two new books to illustrate. My bread is as light 
as a feather. How is yours, Doris?" She turned 
adoringly to her neighbour. " Do you know, " she 
added, lowering her voice, "that you never said 
How-do-you-do to me when I came in?" 

The full eyelids lifted again for an instant. One 
felt the happy quiver of the girl beside her tmder 
her glance. 

"Some greetings mean most when unspoken," 
she answered in a half aside. "You should have 
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felt mine, Edith. My bread is of the best baking, " 
she continued, slightly raising her deep contralto 
voice. "I am to play again at the Morgans' on 
Wednesday. " 

"Well, of all the lucky people I ever knew in aU 
my bom days!" exclaimed Myra. "Her bread is, 
so to speak, entirely from the Vienna Bakery, Miss 
Meredith. Doris is our one blatant success. All 
the engagements that she can fiU with the Four 
Htmdred at her own price ! And nothing to do but 
practise the most heavenly music from morning 
till night. I call that living. " 

"If hard work is living, each of us gets her fair 
share of life, " Doris said, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. "What do you do. Miss Meredith?" 

"Do?" repeated Joyce blankly, startled by the 
abrupt question. "Why — I don't do anything." 

"She is a sad drone in your beehive, " said Mr. 
Hazelton good-naturedly. "But, poor girl, she 
has had only half a chance. She has been a 
rolling stone in Europe all her life. " 

Doris regarded Joyce with visibly increased 
interest. 

"In Europe! You are indeed to be envied. " 

"Am I?" Joyce said tamely. How preposter- 
ous that she should be an object of envy I She had 
not yet learned that envy is usually an arrow shot 
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in the dark, hitting the btill's-eye only by chance. 

'*No work to tie you down!" Doris went on, 
with that keen perception of another person's 
blessings common to humanity. '*Pree to travel, 
to cultivate yourself, to attend exhibitions, lect- 
ures, meetings — all the afternoon things that we 
have n't time f or ! " 

"I am sure that you miss no chance of ctdture, 
Doris," Edith observed defensively. "You keep 
up with everything — everything that is worth 
while." 

Doris sighed. 

' ' I hate to have to be so selective. It makes one 
frightfully critical. But of course one can't risk 
wasting time and money on anything but the 
best." 

"There is a deal of good in the second best, too, 
though, " volunteered Ruth. 

"And there would be no 'best' for any of us, 
if aU had it," Mr. Hazelton observed with a 
chuckle. " Comparatives would be nullified. " 

"Give me the distinctly inferior, at any rate," 
said Myra, with a toss of her small, alert head. 
" I don't go in for this eternal living on stilts like 
Doris and Edith. I went to the Old Homestead 
last night, just because they said it was claptrap-y 
with its Salvation Army business and that. I 
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enjoyed it colossally and wept gallons. You need n't 
look so scornful, Doris; Marietta was there too." 

"Marietta? But she has seen it scores of 
times. " 

"Oh, of course she went only to take somebody 
else. She had two awful girls with her — ^Bowery 
belles — sleeves like windmills, feathers like sign- 
posts. And Marietta — our blessed Marietta — ^as 
pleased as if they were princesses. Fancy using her 
small income to take girls like that to the theatre ! 
She would much better have taken me. I could 
have bought a new lamp with the cost of my ticket. 
She says that it keeps the girls from worse places. 
Is n't she splendid, though?" Myra's expressive 
face glowed with admiration. 

"Marietta is outrageously late, as usual," re- 
marked Ruth. "Ah — speaking of angels " 

A breath of fresh air seemed to enter the room 
with Marietta Byrne. She passed rapidly to her 
seat, with a bright word for everybody, and an 
especial welcome for the stranger. Joyce lifted her 
heavy eyes to the yotmg doctor's face unwillingly; 
she would so much have preferred being left un- 
noticed. But no one could meet Marietta's smile 
and not be the better for it. She was a strong- 
looking, squarely-built woman, with intelligence, 
benevolence, and generosity written large upon 
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her, and her smile came from a heart big enough to 
have mothered the whole world. 

Joyce's face held her attention now. She sus- 
pected some imperative need back of its frozen 
indifference and pallor, and though she did not 
address her again, her eyes rested tmobtrusively 
on her from time to time through the discursive 
talk that followed, in which Joyce took no part 
save that of an inattentive listener, 

"You have been slaving as usual among your 
poor, I suppose. Dr. Byrne, " remarked a brilliant- 
eyed girl, the youngest at the table. " Do you ever 
get thanked for your pains?" 

" More often than I deserve it, Esther. " 

" Do you? I thought that there was said to be 
no gratitude among the poor. " 

"Why should there be?" asked Ruth, quite 
tartly, despite her dimples. "They know that 
whatever is done for them by the rich is only the 
gift of a superfluity of which they have desperate 
need and the donor none. " 

"Absolutely true," agreed Mr. Hazelton, who 
never lost a syllable of what was said around 
him. "The rich man misses no personal comfort 
because of his charities, however large. " 

"While the poor man goes without in order to 
give his mite," completed Ruth eagerly. "In 
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comparison with the generosity of the poor, the 
rich are niggardly. It is wonderful what one 
learns, working among the poor." Her eyes 
glistened. 

"Well, I am poor, " volunteered Msrra, selecting 
a pear with great nicety from the dish before her. 
"I wish some philanthropic millionaire would 
work among me. I can't be sorry for your indi- 
gents, Ruth; I have no time left from being sorry 
for myself. But really, you know, you are all 
tmpardonably dull and trite. Do let us talk of 
something interesting. Ruth, have you finished 
yet with J tide the Obscure?'' 

'*No, but you are welcome to it. I don't care 
for novels. " 

" Neither do I," declared Mr. Hazelton. "They 
are bigotedly partial. The same story, told from 
the other side, would set the readers' sympathies 
agog in precisely the opposite direction. It de- 
pends upon the point of view of the narrator. TeU 
your tale from the side of the poor family whose 
grocer refuses it food or credit, and your sympathy 
is all for the poor family. Tell the tale from the 
side of the bankrupt grocer whose patrons refuse 
to pay their bills, and your sympathy is all with 
the bankrupt grocer. So, if two are in love with 
the same third, one is bound to be disappointed, 
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and — except for the story — I can't for the life of 
me see that it matters which. Why should this 
one be happy, rather than that one?" 

"Sentimental troubles have no interest for me 
anjrway," Ruth said Impatiently. "Life's real 
problems are too tremendous. Crooked love 
affairs are too insignificant beside them. " 

"Now there is Ruth oflf again on her hobby!" 
protested Myra in disgust. ' * She is as bad as Mari- 
etta, It is narrow minded to keep so persistently 
to one line of thought. Nothing tmder the sun, 
moon, or stars interests Ruth but poverty. " 

"Well," persisted Ruth, "wouldn't any love- 
drama seem farcical to you beside the tragedy 
of a day-labourer wit.i a broken leg, two months 
arrears of rent, a sickly wife and three babies 
dependent on him for every morsel of bread they 
get? Hunger — starvation — ^is such a desperately 
real thing. People who have money can get on 
no matter what happens to them. They don't 
need sympathy. " 

"Oh, don't say that!" expostulated Marietta. 
"Everybody needs sympathy at some time or 
other, and whenever the need comes, it is the 
greatest need of all. " 

"The trouble with Ruth is that she lacks ima- 
gination," said Doris, withdrawing the hand which 
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Edith was ecstatically holding tinder cover of the 
table to touch Marietta's appreciatively. "Only 
the visible appeals to her. You should cultivate 
your imagination, Ruth. You can't sympathise 
without it. " 

"Can't I?" returned Ruth tminterestedly. 

"No. It takes imagination to put yourself so 
thoroughly in another's place that you can esti- 
mate his trials from his standpoint instead of your 
own. 

"Oh," murmured Ruth non-committally. She 
had caught Mr. Hazelton's eye. He gave her an 
almost imperceptible nod, and she leaned back 
in her chair, inwardly tritmaphant. Her day- 
labourer and his family would not go htmgry to 
bed again. 

So the talk rambled on over the coflPee, while 
Joyce was kindly left to herself in accordance with 
her evident preference, her depression, as they had 
learned of a stepfather, being ascribed to some not 
unusual family difficulty. She caught snatches of 
the conversation now and then — a, rhapsody over 
St. Gaudens from the brilliant-eyed girl, an an- 
imated discussion among them all on the symbolism 
of Parsifal, on the conveniences of the telephone, 
on Mental Healing, on the outcome of the war 
between Cuba and Spain, on the advisability of 
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Sherman's resignation from the Cabinet, on the 
Kterary value of Zola's Rome, on the quality 
of Puvis de Chavaimes' decorations in the Boston 
Library — on any and every matter of the day. 
They were all thoroughly alive to their fibager tips, 
creating about them an atmosphere in which am- 
bition and accomplishment seemed botmd to go 
hand in hand. How broad and vivid was their 
outlook on life! Joyce felt as if she were being 
swept along like a leaf in the current of a river. 

Marietta came up to her when the dinner was 
over and the party was dispersing. 

"I wonder if you would care to go with me on 
my rounds to-morrow morning?" she asked, with 
her magnetic smile. " It is my oflP day at the hos- 
pital, and I could show you a part of the city that 
you are not likely to go into by yourself. You 
can sit in the brougham while I make my calls. " 

Mr. Hazelton seconded the proposition so heart- 
ily that Joyce could not but accept, though with 
no suspicion that Marietta's unusual luxury of a 
carriage was to be solely on her account. The 
following day, therefore, they drove out together, 
and Marietta took her directly to the slums, 
where Joyce, from the shelter of the brougham, 
looked out into a world such as she had never 
dreamed of. They passed through street after 
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street, imrrow, tortuous, dark, hideously dirty, 
evil smelling, leading each from foulness to ranker 
foulness. She saw squalid little houses that she 
shuddered to think of entering, horrid little shops 
flaunting hideous wares out upon the sidewalks 
in the faces of the passers, tumbled-down booths, 
cracked hurdy-gurdies, musty fruit stands, news- 
paper stands, old-clothes stands, peanut stands, 
tobacco stands, all jumbled up with each other 
and with a mass of queerly-dressed, foreign- 
faced, jargon-tongued men, women, and children 
— oh, swarms and swarms of children, bold, sly, 
wizard-like, and uncanny. What a frightful 
conglomeration it was! It roused Joyce from her 
apathy to outraged protest. 

** I don't see how human beings endure life here. 
It is horrible! horrible!" she exclaimed, as Mari- 
etta, unperturbed and cheerful, re-entered the 
brougham after a visit to a cellar which might 
truthfully have had the Inferno's hopeless in- 
scription written above its crooked doorway. 

** Do you find it so bad as that?" Marietta asked 
quietly. "Yet you have seen only the outside of 
it. I go to much worse places; only I don't take 
a carriage there. It is better to go afoot. But 
I have finished for this morning, and we will soon 
get out of this into life's opposite end of the scale. " 
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They drove back to the upper part of the city 
in silence, each occupied with her own thoughts, 
until as they entered Fifth Avenue Marietta spoke. 

"I don't wonder that Ruth feels as she does, 
do you? We have so much, and others so little. " 

Joyce turned her pathetic face toward her. 

''Do you think that poverty is the only evil — 
the worst evil?" she asked. 

**By no means," Marietta replied promptly. 
*' Death is worse. Sin is worse. Mental and phys- 
ical disabilities that people are bom with, or fall 
heir to, are worse. Oh, no. There are many in- 
finitely worse things than poverty. Only, those 
of us who are secure from it sometimes underrate 
its hardships. " 

"If you were suflPering," said Joyce, looking 
away from Marietta now and speaking with careful 
steadiness — "If you were suffering, would it com- 
fort you to know that somebody was worse off — 
had more to bear than you?" 

" Of course not, " Marietta returned in her most 
matter-of-fact tone. "It could not be any com- 
fort at all. Quite the reverse, for I should 
then realise how intolerable that other per- 
son's lot must be. But it would probably make 
me ashamed to complain, even to myself. That 
would be a sort of courage gained, wouldn't it? 
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Now let us go to Purceirs for some oysters. 
Naughty Myra is right. Our cook takes shameful 
liberties with our table. " 

Again Joyce had no idea that it was solely for 
her sake that an appetising luncheon was added to 
the morning's programme. It was almost the 
first food that she had taken since leaving Mom- 
ingside. But she could not disappoint her kindly 
hostess by refusing what was set before her. There 
was some tonic effect, too, in Marietta's mere 
presence. Joyce's cheeks were a shade less white 
when at last she returned to her uncle's rooms. 

"Poor dear child!" Marietta said to herself as 
she ran down the stairs to her office. "How I 
wish that I could help her. " 
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THE DORMANT SOUL's SLOW WAKENINGS 
TO DIMLY APPREHENDED THINGS 

R. U, Johnson, 

\ XfEEKS went by, and still Joyce received no 
^ ^ summons home. Indeed she could not but 
gather from her mother's letters that, greatly as 
she was missed, her absence was a relief, making 
one disturbing element the less in the troubled 
household. She waited feverishly for some allu- 
sion to Warren; but Mrs. Bennett's only thought 
was still for her husband and his increasing 
infirmity. 

"Dr. Dean finds him not so well," ''Dr. Dean 
thinks him worse," was her sole mention of 
Warren, tmtil one day at the close of her letter 
came a postscript: 

"Didn't you suppose that Dr. Dean was a 
widower? I thought that I had heard so. Not 
at all. To-day I asked after his little girl — she 
has not been here since you left — ^and he aoswered 
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that she was much with her mother now. I 
could not help exclaiming: 'With her mother!* 
and he said quite quietly: 'My wife returned 
lately,' and went on with directions about Dr. 
Bennett. He is not a man to put questions to, and 
of course I made no comment. But there must 
have been a separation or something — don't you 
think so? It is getting very cold here. Moming- 
side is only a sunmier place after all. We shall 
have to move into Catonia soon. " 

Joyce went hot and cold over the postscript, 
reading and re-reading the few words as if the first 
perusal had not stamped them indelibly on her 
brain. There was an irrevocability in that simple 
statement about Rosalie that was like the barring 
of a door in her face; and far back in her mind, 
almost beyond the limits of self-consciousness, she 
felt the sudden extinguishing of some faint, wild, 
impossible hope. What had that hope been? 
She dared not ask herself. But whatever it had 
been, it was gone now for ever, and in its place 
was a tormenting picture of Rosalie, laughing and 
happy, with her tiny arms clasped about her 
mother's neck. 

She pondered long over her answer to this post- 
script, writing and rewriting the sheet that con- 
tained it. Finally she wrote: "Yes, I knew that 
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Dr. Dean was married. His wife is a violinist and 
left him to study abroad. I think that Rosalie 
will be a musician, too. I am sorry that the 
weather is turning so cx)ld with you. It is beauti- 
ful here. Unde Chris sends his love. He is very 
good to me, and the people in the house are quite 
wonderful. They make me ashamed of my idle, 
worthless life. " 

"Don't call your life worthless," her mother 
wrote back indignantly. *'It makes all the joy 
of mine. I long for you unspeakably. Surely you 
can come soon, only not just yet, though he is get- 
ting much quieter — quite gentle at times. But 
Dr. Dean will not say that he is better. He simply 
says nothing. He seems much more reserved — 
more silent — ^than he used to be — Dr. Dean, I 
mean. He is almost taciturn, and makes very 
short calls now that he is so much busier. Don't 
think, though, that we are being neglected. He is 
always most kind and thoughtful. Odd that I 
happened not to know about his wife. Tell your 
Uncle Christopher to make the most of you while 
he can. Once I have you back, I shall never — 
never — ^let my darling go again. " 

Yet still the summons delayed. Then Mrs. 
Bennett wrote that the move into Catonia had 
been successfully accomplished. There followed a 
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detailed description of the old Bennett mansion, 
which Joyce had never seen, and a remark to the 
effect that Hannah McFadden had proved an 
efficient help in opening it and in closing the 
cotmtry house. 

That brief reference to Momingside stabbed at 
Joyce's heart. Momingside, with all its bitter- 
sweet memories, was again abandoned, with no 
word of regret, to the solitude that had owned it 
for so many years. Winter had begun early, and 
already the ravine and its arbour, together with the 
secret that they held of an October day dead six 
weeks before, were shrouded for their long sleep 
in the cold white silence of the snow. It was like 
a blank page folded down upon a finished chapter 
in her life. 

But little by little Joyce began to get herself in 
hand. She was too sound-hearted and buoy- 
ant by nature, too intrinsically normal, to remain 
permanently crushed, or to fail to respond to 
beneficent influences. The wholesomeness of the 
atmosphere surrounding these active, ptuposeful 
lives among which she was now thrown, soon took 
vigorous hold upon her, rousing her out of herself 
and awakening dormant interests and sympathies. 
She went more and more often with Marietta or 
Ruth on their rounds, returning each time with 
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that enlarged vision and deeper understanding of 
life's actualities beside which personal trials shrink 
perforce into insignificance. She spent many 
hours with Doris, too, while she was practising, 
letting the wonderful music sink refreshingly into 
her brain, and getting nearer, as she listened, to 
the strong, high spirit of the young musician, 

"Each time that I hear you play, I know you 
better," she said one day at the end of a marvellous 
rendering of a diflficult 6tude, as Doris sat silent, 
her hands resting on the keys and her head bent 
low over them, waiting for the echoes in her soul 
to pass. "In interpreting Chopin, you are still 
more interpreting yourself. " 

"Is not that the way with all artists, or indeed 
with everybody?" Doris asked, half turning, to 
give Joyce that beautiful blue glance that seemed 
an invitation to lay bare her closest secrets. "A 
man's work should always be the key to his char- 
acter for those who have wit to decipher it. " 

"But if he has no work?" 

"He will have work — ^he will find it, make it, 
if he has any sort of backbone. " 

" That is easy for you to believe — ^you, with your 
Benjamin's portion of talent!" 

"Every one has a gift for something," Doris 
insisted impatiently. "It needn't lie in the art 
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field, or in any conspicuous direction. But it 
exists, and it is one's business to find out what it 
is. The meanest orchestra-performer has his in- 
dividual r61e. If he is n't a first violin — ^if he is 
nothing but a cymbal-player, let him at least pJay 
the cymbals well — ^better than they have ever 
been played before. " 

" If only the C3rmbals lay around waiting for us, 
tagged with our names!" sighed Joyce. 

"Don't they?" asked Doris, turning completely 
arotmd to fix her arresting gaze on Joyce's face. 
"Perhaps that is because we are looking for cym- 
bals when we ought to look for violins. One 
should aspire to one's highest. We owe no less 
than that to the world and to ourselves. " 

Joyce repeated the conversation later to Mari- 
etta. 

"How like Doris!" said Marietta warmly. 
"Bless her splendid soul! Nothing contents her 
but the best — always the best. She is bound to 
go through life tmsatisfied, of course. But she 
helps amazingly to keep up one's standards. 
StiU " 

"Still what?" asked Joyce curiously, as she 
paused. 

"Well, one may be at too much pains in hunt- 
ing around for work. I see many who instead of 
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stopping to ask what their life work is, simply go 
ahead and do whatever lies nearest, with no other 
thought than that it is there to be done. Doris 
will be in the HaU of Fame some day. These 
others will not. But" — she smiled her comfort- 
ing, great-hearted smile — " their worid could not go 
on without them, and I don't know that the big 
world could either. The old truism holds good : no 
chain is perfect in whose smallest link there is a 
flaw. Doris thinks me the apostle of the common- 
place, and perhaps I am. But to my mind much 
more of our solid comfort lies in the well-doing 
of the ordinary than in the achieving of prodigies. 
Don't you think so, too?" 

It was eariy on the day following this talk that 
a telegram came to Mr. Hazelton from Mrs. Ben- 
nett. It said: 

"Hugh died this morning. Bring Joyce at 
once. " 
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THE HEROIC FOR EARTH TOO HARD 

R. Browning. 

A LL the way to Catonia one paralysing thought 
^^ held Joyce's brain. She and Warren would 
now meet again. Filled with intense pity for her 
mother though she was; feeling, too, a strong sense 
of personal bereavement in her stepfather's death 
now that her old affection for him had revived 
under the cessation of estranging conditions, yet 
back of everything lay this torturing, unescapable 
fact. She and Warren must meet. 

She tried to school herself for the inevitable. 
Where would that first meeting take place? How 
soon? In what manner? She would have to look 
at him — ^would have to give him her hand. It 
would be noticeable if she did not. Yet how could 
she meet his eyes? How endure to feel again the 
thrill that his touch conveyed? And she would 
have to speak to him — ^to say something — ^any- 
thing — ^indiflEerently, conventionally, as a mere 
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acquaintance would address him. But what 
commonplace could they two exchange that 
would not savour of some deep hidden meaning? 

Over and over she pictured that cruel first meet- 
ing that had to be, rehearsing it xmder all possible 
and impossible situations. He would look thus 
and so. He would say this or that. And she 
would answer — oh, what could she answer? Some- 
thing surely would be given to her at the time to 
say. At least she would appear calm and self- 
controlled. All her preparation could not go for 
naught. 

It was still light when Mr. Hazelton and Joyce 
reached Catonia and drove to the Bennett man- 
sion, which, like Warren's, was not far from the 
station, though in an opposite direction from his. 
It stood in an old part of the city, on Main Street, 
a broad but little frequented thoroughfare, whose 
substantial houses, evidences of a period when 
parsimony of space and material seemed needless, 
were one by one being deserted for a more fashion- 
able quarter. The black streamer upon its old 
Colonial doorway was singularly appropriate to 
its air of belonging to an ended past. But to 
Joyce the hanging crape was the symbol only of a 
present grief, while an undertaker's waggon, draw- 
ing aside to make way for their carriage, brought 
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home to her with appalling suddenness the harrow- 
ing details unavoidably connected with the early 
hours of loss. An agony of apprehension for her 
mother came over her. 

'*0 Uncle Chris!" she breathed, and seized 
his arm to steady herself. 

The door was silently opened to them by a ser- 
vant whom she did not recognise, and while Mr. 
Hazelton addressed him with some low-voiced 
question, she stood irresolutely in the hall, keenly 
conscious of that awesome hush that broods over 
every household where Death waits. Then a 
slight sound, or some subtle premonition, drew 
her eyes to the stairway. Warren was descend- 
ing it. Her heart stopped beating. She stopped 
breathing. For a dizzy instant she thought herself 
dying. 

Whatever Warren felt, he gave no sign as their 
eyes met. With a grave inclination of the head, he 
came steadily down toward her. An incalctdable 
time seemed to pass over her before he reached the 
hall and stood by her side, their eyes holding each 
other all the while, hers dilated and frightened, 
his stonily expressionless. Then a hand — could 
it be his? — ^touched hers where it hxmg nerveless 
at her side, and a voice, ctmously even, curiously 
unfamiliar, said very distinctly: 
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"Your mother is bearing it bravely, Miss Mere- 
dith. Will you go up to her?" 

Escape was her only salvation. She turned un- 
seeingly to the stairs, gripped the balustrade for a 
guide, and went up, up, up, up, an interminable 
distance, till unaccoimtably there were no more 
steps to mount, and she found herself in her 
mother's arms, and they were weeping together, 
each as heartbrokenly as the other. 

That was Warren's and her first meeting. It 
was to set the pattern for the rest. 
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SWEET, SWEET, SWEET, O PAN! 

Elisabeth Barrett Browning, 

" /^ MAMMA, it 's so nice since you came home ! 

^-^ I 'm SO glad you were n't drownded!" 

''Are you, you small witch? Then come here 
and give me a kiss. " 

Rosalie needed no second invitation. She ran to 
the sofa where Olive lay, less from need now than 
from indolence, and flinging herself bodily on her 
mother dropped a shower of kisses promiscuously 
on nose, chin, ears — ^whatever feature was handi- 
est — ^with gay little laughs in between. Olive 
laughed too, for pleasure, the child's affection 
was so genuine. She had not dreamed that 
that sickly baby could grow up into anything so 
fascinating as this. 

"That 's all the kisses I've got for now,** said 
Rosalie at last, with an immense sigh of gratified 
accomplishment. "I'll have to wait tiU I can 
make some. " 
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She twined her arms about her mother's neck 
and curled up beside her, burying her head cosily 
in the soft laces covering Olive's breast. 

" Pretty Mamma ! " she said caressingly. " I 'm 
so glad you got well. Don't ever get sick any 
more. " 

With a sudden movement Olive hugged the 
child dose. 

"You are glad, really glad, Rosalie? — ^glad to 
have me back?" 

The child gave a gurgling squeal of acquiescence. 

''I guess everybody 's glad. I'm glad, and 
'Melia's glad, and Patrick's glad — ^why, even my 
dolly's glad." 

"Everybody?" queried Olive, with a queer 
little twist of the mouth. "Daddy, too?" 

"Course he's glad," affirmed Rosalie confi- 
dently. " 'Melia says 't was daddy brought you 
back. 'Melia says you were lying down there 
in daddy's room just as dead as anybody could 
ever be. And she was awful scared. And then 
daddy came and made you all well. " 

A crease came between Olive's perfect brows. 
Any reminder of that day was distasteful. There 
had certainly been no fatted calf ready for the 
prodigal's return. 

"Daddy can bring people back from the grave 
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if anybody can; I never doubted that," she said, 
with an ungraciousness of accent lost upon her 
hearer. "The question is, what does he bring 
them back for if they are not wanted here?" 

"I want you. I want you terrible bad," Rosa- 
lie said with a suflEocating embrace. "You shan't 
ever go away again. Mamma — tell me some more 
about the bears and the funny way they danced. 
Won't you. Mamma?" 

Olive shook her beautiful head. 

"No. I am tired telling stories, and I don't 
ever do anything that I am tired of doing. You 
may as well understand that now. Was that 
daddy who came in then? I thought I heard 
wheels crunching on the snow. It is his time for 
coming. " 

They were in the boudoir, which fronted on the 
two streets. Rosalie ran to the window, pressing 
her face against the pane to look toward the end 
of the house. Olive's eyes followed the charming 
little figure admiringly, a quite new feeling stir- 
ring in her heart. Her own little daughter, her 
own, part of her very self. And what a darling! 
How Warren adored her! 

"No," announced Rosalie, "there isn't any 
carriage there, and I don't see any coming. I 
guess the wheels was in your head. 'Melia has 
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wheels in her head, she says. Isn't it a queer 
place for wheels to be in?" 

"How late he is!" Olive said, quite crossly. 
"Well, come back here, and I will tell you about 
the cave in the ice. " 

"I thought you were tired telling stories," said 
Rosalie dubiously from the window. "You said 
you don't ever do anything you are tired of doing. 
I don't mean to, either, soon as I 'm big. " 

"Oh, but sometimes you have to, you know, 
even when you are big, " corrected Olive, with a 
compunctious attempt at a precept. She must 
really be careful what she said. It would never do 
for her to pervert the child's straight little morals! 
"And I am going to tell you about that cave in 
the ice with its blue, blue light like the sky let 
through, and the tinkle of the zither 'way back 
that sounds just like rain falling, " 

" Oh ! Oh ! " exclaimed Rosalie ecstatically. She 
dropped on the floor beside the sofa in a fluffy white 
ball, looking up at Olive with great ^cpectant 
eyes. "What was the rain-music like? How did 
it go? Did it make a pretty tune? O Mamma, 
can't you tell me how it went?" 

"Why yes, I can," said Olive slowly. "There is 
enough music in me for that, at any rate.' ' She sat 
up with one of her swift, tmexpected movements, 
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putting her feet to the floor. '*Tell Amelia to 
bring me my violin — that thing that you say you 
keep in the closet over there — ^and I will see what 
I can do with it. Hurry!" 

But Rosalie's impatience outran even her 
mother's. She was already tugging the door open 
and flying across the nursery, shouting Amelia's 
name as she went. In a trice she was back, danc- 
ing delightedly by the side of her nurse, who was 
holding the awkward wooden case against her 
hollow breast as tenderly as if it were a baby. 

"Mamma, here 'tis! Here 'tis! Can 'Melia 
stay, Mamma? 'Melia wants to hegx, too. " 

*' She may stay if she wants to, " Olive replied in- 
differently. ''I am nothing much for playing now, 
and after all these months of no practice — Still — " 
Her eyes lighted up as they fell on the case. " Give 
it to me here, Amelia," she said brusquely, flinging 
off the rug to the floor to make a place for it on 
the sofa beside her. Opening it, she took out the 
vioKn and held it up lovingly to her cheek, while 
the child, kneeling close to her, followed her every 
movement intently. 

"Poor old Strad!" she murmured with extraor- 
dinary tenderness. "How have you borne all 
these years? What sort of care have they taken 
of you while your mistress was away getting 
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herself another love in your place? This is worth 
three of that. I was crazy about it when I got it." 
She turned it over in her lap, examining it critically. 
"No. No harm has come to it. What a miracle 
— ^not so much as a broken string!" 

She began to tune it, becoming more and more 
absorbed and oblivious of her surroundings, till 
she was startled by a sharp cry from Rosalie. 
Looking around, she saw the child standing at some 
distance, both hands pressed against her head, her 
face contorted as with acute physical pain. 

"Ow! Ow!" she wailed. 

Olive let the violin drop and turned to Amelia in 
amazement. 

"What on earth is it? What is the matter with 
her?" 

Amelia drew the child to her soothingly. 

"It 's the tuning, ma'am. There *s some noises 
she can't abide. " 

The door opened at this juncture; but they were 
all too engrossed to notice it until Warren spoke 
from the threshold, greeting his wife, as usual, 
with cold punctiliousness. 

"Good-afternoon, Olive. Come here to daddy, 
Rosalie. What has hurt my little girl?" 

Rosalie flew to him, both arms extended, big 
tears rolling down her cheeks. Olive glanced up 
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at him quickly, but he was not looking at her, and 
returning his greeting with an unconcerned "Oh, 
are you home so soon?" she took back the violin 
and went on with the tuning. 

Rosalie shuddered through every limb, and 
broke again into a wail of distress. 

"But what is it?" asked Warren in surprise, 
lifting her in his arms. " I thought that you loved 
music. " 

"She hates the tuning," said Olive petulantly 
over her shoulder. "That is all. It isn't pleas- 
ant, of cotirse, but if she wants music she has got 
to get used to it. " 

"So she must," assented Warren, with a grim 
laugh. "That is the way of it, Rosalie." His 
voice softened wonderfully as he spoke to the 
child. "If there is to be any music, we must 
always put up with the timing. " He stood silent 
a moment, then addressed his wife. "I am glad 
to see that you have your violin. " 

Olive did not look up. 

"Are you?" she said stiflfly, and he went out, 
carrying Rosalie with him to the nursery. Olive 
scowled as the door shut, tapping the floor angrily 
with her foot. "They are welcome to go," she 
snapped out. "I don't want them here. " 

"Don't you mind, ma'am," Amelia put in 
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appeasingly. "Nobody can't blame the child, for 
sure 't is the screechingest noise that ever was, save 
letting in coal. But once you get to playing you 'U 
have her back quick enoug^. " 

"We will see, " said Olive, recovering her temper 
as easily as she had lost it. She glanced up at the 
nurse, and smiled. "You are a good old soul, 
Amelia, " she added carelessly, and the woman 
crimsoned with pleasure. "Now then, let us see 
what the Pied Piper can do!" 

She sprang to her feet, raising the violin to her 
shoulder, and began the simple, beautiful melody 
of Bach's for the G string. 

Amelia beamed. 

"It 's the old times come again, ma'am!" 

Olive nodded good-naturedly, and played on. 

Soon the door gently re-opened. Olive peeped 
toward it under her thick lashes. No, Warren 
had not come back. Her lips closed tightly. Of 
course. She had not expected him. She knew 
that he would not come. He never came where 
she was, except to get Rosalie. The child stood 
there alone, motionless as a statue, with parted lips 
and enchanted eyes. Olive took no notice of her, 
and played out the melody to its close. The little 
girl made a wild dash for her as she ended. 

"More! More! O Mamma, please^ please! 
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Where 's the rain-music ? I want the rain- 
music!" 

"Do you?" said Olive. "Very well. Now 
listen close, and you will hear it dripping and drop- 
ping all over you, just as it does on the roof at 
night." 

Rosalie stood by her side entranced, wincing 
occasionally when Olive stopped to tighten a 
string, but with her eyes full of a delicious de- 
light. Never had there been a more enthralled 
audience than this tiny spellbound maid. She 
drew a deep unchildlike breath when Olive 
finished. 

" It rained so I am all wet ! " she exulted. " Oh, 
I wish Joy could hear the rain-music, too!" 

"Who is this Joy?" asked Olive indiflEerently. 
"What a name — ^Joy! You are for ever talking 
about her. Who is she?" 

" Why, she is just Joy — ^that is who she is. She *s 
Joy," repeated the little girl earnestly. "She 
lives in a great big garden. " 

Olive looked at Amelia over the child's head. 

"Who in the name of common-sense is she?" 

"I don't rightly know myself, ma'am, " Amelia 
made puzzled answer. "But I 'm thinking 'tis 
a nursemaid out in the country where the Doctor 
had a patient. Rosalie sometimes went along with 
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him for the trolley ride and waited in the garden 
while he was visiting inside." 

" I see. So that is Joy. If I were her mistress, 
I would give her a proper name. Why does n't 
Dr. Dean take Rosalie there any more?" 

" The poor gentleman has died, ma 'am. That 's 
why. It 's not often Dr. Dean has that ill-luck with 
his patients; but it come about so this time. And 
the child misses the place. She 's that affectionate, 
Rosalie is, she 'd take a stone to her heart. " 

"Well, I will play her something to make her 
forget everything that she misses. Sit down, 
Amelia. It makes me nervous to see you bal- 
ancing first on one foot, then on the other. Be- 
sides, you will get tired. Now Rosalie, I will play 
you something of Grieg's. I arranged it for the 
violin myself. It is the wind wailing and sighing 
through the woods. Oh, but it is weird!" 

"What 's weird?" demanded Rosalie. 

Olive ptirsed up her lips. She was not an adept 
at definitions. 

"Oh, it is just something different and queer — 
something that you can't explain, but that you can 
understand perfectly. I will put it into the music, 
and then you will know. " 

Again she began to play, very softly. She by 
no means possessed a finished technique, but she 
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was musical to the last degree, and missed no shade 
of the composer's thought. 

" Do you hear it, Rosalie? This is the wind, just 
breathing through the trees. Now it is stronger. 
Do you hear the swell of it — ^the rush of it? It is 
sweeping away the leaves. Hear them crackle and 
shiver! Now it is sinking — sinking. Now it is 
rising again — ^murmuring — ^whispering. Hear the 
moan in it. Hear the cry. Now it is djdng down 
again — ^tired — spent — dying — dying " 

'* Well, did you ever ! ' ' Amelia ejaculated delight- 
edly from time to time. '* 'T is the wind, and no 
mistake, ma'am. It do most bring on my rheu- 
matiz. Was there ever anything so like it as that 
does be!" 

Rosalie said nothing. Olive looked at her, sur- 
prised by her silence. But the child's rapt face 
reassured her, and she laid down her bow well 
pleased. 

"She has got it in her all right!'* she said to 
Amelia with a satisfied nod. "We will make a 
musician of her when the time comes. Now, Rosa- 
lie, that is enough for to-day." She bent over 
the violin, replacing it in the case. "Where is 
your father?" 

Rosalie came close, touching the violin with 
soft, tentative fingers. 
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*' Daddy went to the office. He said I might 
come there when I liked. 'T is n't time for the 
sick people yet. Let 's go down and see daddy 
now, and tell him about the wind-music. Will 
you, Mamma? Daddy will like to hear about the 
wind-music. " 

" No, " said Olive shortly. She pushed away the 
child's hand, and shut the case to with a snap, then 
thrust it into Amelia's lap and flung herself back 
on the sofa. She looked very lovely lying there 
in her graceful gown, a faint pink spot in either 
cheek. "You may go down if you want to. I 
will stay here." 
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THAT CRY OF HUMAN WOE 

Longfellow. 

f IFE for Joyce soon settled into that daily rout- 
■■^ ine of small inevitable duties which compels 
distraction from any consuming trouble. Her 
mother's need of her was imperative and Joyce 
threw herself heart and sotd into the effort to 
bring what sunshine she could into the dear life 
that had lain under its heavy cloud for so long. 
In this she was ably assisted by her Uncle Chris- 
topher, who, without definitely abandoning his 
bachelor quarters in New York, now practically 
made his home with his sister, to whom he was 
warmly attached, despite their long separation. 
His placid, gently humorous temperament, from 
which sorrow fell away as from an alien thing, 
contributed largely in creating a natural every- 
day atmosphere in the house of mourning, and 
Joyce was surprised at the aspect of brightness 
that the stately old mansion soon took on, as if 
sunlight had been let in through all its windows. 
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She had not seen Warren since Dr. Bennett's 
funeral, which he had attended, remaining after- 
ward for a few words with her mother; but to her 
great relief it had so happened that she had not 
been obliged to speak to him. Singularly enough, 
during the two following months they had not met 
anywhere, and she was beginning to think herself 
safe from any chance encounter with him, when 
they suddenly came face to face one day as she was 
walking in the street with her uncle. 

The blood rushed violently to her head and the 
ground swayed beneath her feet. But she reso- 
lutely kept on her way, and they passed each other 
with no more than a salutation. 

*' Who was that capable looking fellow with the 
strong face?" inquired Mr. Hazelton. "I have 
seen him somewhere. " 

"It was Dr. Dean — ^my stepfather's physician, " 
Joyce answered, commending herself for the natur- 
alness of her voice. "He was at our house when 
we arrived." 

"That is it!" exclaimed Mr. Hazelton, with the 
satisfaction with which one picks up a lost thread. 
"He spoke to me then as he was going out. I 
have no use for doctors. They are a conceited, 
bumptious lot as a rule — ^think that they know the 
last word about you, and that you can't spell your 
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own name. Still that fellow looks as if he bad his 
quota of sense. " 

" Mother says that he was a great comfort to her 
at the last, " said Joyce. 

"Yes, yes, I dare say. Poor Cornelia, " replied 
Mr. Hazelton, in a tone that cheerily and conclu- 
sively dismissed the last days as a subject of con- 
versation. "It is time that your mother and you 
were making acquaintances, Joyce. It is scandal- 
ous to live in a city and have no hold upon its 
people. " 

Joyce was feeling like one who has skated over 
thin ice and reached safe footing. The blood still 
tingled in her cheeks, but her heart beat less tem- 
pestuously. She tried to fix her thoughts upon 
what her uncle was sa3ring. 

"Oh, ever so many have called on us already, 
Uncle Chris — our neighbours, and people who 
knew Dr. Beimett. They have been most kind. " 

"Well, your slight mourning need not keep you 
from being neighbourly too, need it?" 

" Certainly not. I have begim returning calls. " 

" Yes — on the clergyman's wife. But that is no 
good. The Dixons will be leaving for the West 
immediately after his consecration. " 

"Is n't it a pity that he is going, " Joyce com- 
mented absently, her mind's eye fixed on the image 
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of Warren's face in that moment of passing. 
Just what had its look meant? Was that subtle 
change — ^that something gone, something gained, 
something intangibly different — ^was it in her 
face, too? She forced herself to remember that 
she was speaking to her uncle. "A pity for St. 
Paul's, I mean, "she resumed. "Dr. Dixon was 
bom to the mitre. He has the true Episcopal 
manner." 

Mr. Hazelton grinned appreciatively. 

"Don't be flippant. Miss. The shovel-hat 
manner is the best in the world. Dr. Dixon is a 
fine man. Odd how every clergyman called to 
this parish becomes a Bishop. St. Paul's chooses 
strong men. Whoever the Doctor's successor 
may be, he will be no nincompoop. But I hope 
that his wife will be young. Mrs. Dixon is your 
mother's age. I want you to have your fling 
Joyce. Are n't there any yoimg people on your 
Kst?" 

"Bushels, Uncle Chris." 

"Really young?" asked the old man earnestly. 

Oh, how hopelessly young and inexperienced and 
vapid the whole group seemed to Joyce ! To have 
been through life's deep waters is to feel immensely 
removed from those whose feet are still in the 
shallows. 
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"Dear Uncle Chris," she answered lightly, 
^the bloom of youth is appallingly thick on 
them." 

But Mr. Hazelton was not satisfied. 

"Never mind about the bloom, child. It will 
wear down to wrinkles soon enough. Cultivate 
yotmg people, I say. Don't fancy yourself an an- 
tique just because you live in an antiquity shop. 
By the way, who was that who called yesterday 
when I was in the back room?" Mr. Hazelton 
invariably designated the fine old library thus in- 
gloriously. " Her voice sotmded fresh and chatty. 
She seemed tremendously taken with you, Joyce. " 
He looked at her affectionately. He was grown 
inordinately proud of his niece. 

Joyce smiled lovingly back at him. She was 
still thinking of that look on Warren's face. But 
she was quite tmder her own control again. 

"Mrs. Upton? We met her at Spa a year 
or two ago. I saw a good deal of her there. 
Apparently she considers me in the light of an old 
friend." 

" Did n't I hear her urging you to go to her for 
something?" 

" Yes. Her husband is to be away overnight on 
business next Thursday, and she hates to be alone. 
At least that was her excuse for asking me. " 
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"What a husband! attending to business when 
he should be protecting his lady from burglars! 
You are no shot that I know of. Still, you are 
going, of course?" 

"Well, no. I don't like to leave home for so 
long." 

" Nonsense ! That is no way to act — sticking to 
the house like its wallpaper. Can't I look after 
your mother for that bit of time? Write to Mrs. 
Doo-dad that you are not as indispensable as you 
prided yourself on being, and that you will take 
your gim and go. When is it? Thursday? I 
hope that this mild weather will hold out. " 

So Thursday afternoon found Joyce driving 
dutifully out to Mrs. Upton's, though wondering 
not a little how she had allowed herself to be 
so easily persuaded into doing what she had no 
desire to do, and deciding that the mystery of one's 
own actions tmder pressure is the most insolvable 
mystery in the world. 

She had seen considerable of Mrs. Upton while 
abroad, and had foimd her one of those happy-go- 
lucky, tmindividualised people whom one knows 
well immediately because there are no depths to be 
soimded, and whom one likes chiefly for the nega- 
tive reason that there is nothing in particular to 
dislike. Intimacy with her was out of the question, 
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for she had no manner of stability, and with all 
the will in the world one cannot become intimate 
with a weather-vane; while acquaintance with her 
was as difficult to avoid as to escape the blowing 
of the wind, as Joyce had discovered. 

The day was brilliantly bright and dear, with 
a polished lapis-laztdi sky. The mild weather of 
the previous week had entirely cleared away the 
snow, but in the last two days it had ttimed bit- 
terly cold, and there was a stinging March wind. 
Mrs. Upton lived at the extreme end of the new 
part of the city, which was but sparsely built up, 
with a few adventurous houses scattered here and 
there along its streets, and Joyce fotmd the drive 
long and tedious. A brougham driving directly 
ahead of her carriage for some distance, gave her 
the impression of being in a f imeral procession — 
the rettim trip from the cemetery, she told herself 
gloomily. It stopped at the house nearest to Mrs. 
Upton's, separated from that, however, by two 
bare blocks, and a man got out from it. Looking 
back as he crossed the sidewalk and seeing Joyce, 
he courteously lifted his hat. She wondered who 
he could be; then remembered meeting him at 
Mrs. Dixon's a day or two before. It was Dr. 
Brewster, one of Catonia's oldest physicians. 

** It was too bad to have put him into a funeral 
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procession!" Joyce reflected droUy. "It should 
have been a christening party. But a baptism in 
this weather! It would have killed the baby." 
She drew the rugs closer. The wind was blown ice. 

Finally reaching her destination, she was sur- 
prised to learn from the maid who admitted her 
that her hostess had a caller. Who could volun- 
tarily make a social visit in such biting weather? 

" Mrs. Upton said I was to take your things up- 
stairs with your bag, miss, and to show you into 
the drawing-room," said the maid. "It 's little 
Miss Cora, " she added, as sufficient explanation of 
an extraordinary din that pervaded the house. 
"She has a friend. It makes her a bit lively. " 

Joyce divested herself, accordingly, of her fur coat 
and hat, while wishing herself leagues away, and 
was ushered into the drawing-room, where she was 
met effusively by Mrs. Upton, tall and dressy, her 
fashion-plate face wearing its changeless fashion- 
plate smile. 

" How very good of you to come in spite of this 
trying weather, dear Miss Meredith ! Do excuse 
the racket. It is only Cora. She plays so hard! 
I want to introduce you to my friend." She 
moved aside, bringing her visitor into view. "I 
am so glad for you two to meet. You are sure to 
take to each other. Miss Meredith, Mrs. Dean. " 
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Thus, without warning or premonition, did the 
thing Joyce most dreaded come to pass. She stood 
face to face with Warren's wife. An icy chill ran 
through her, and a mist gathered before her eyes. 
She was conscious that she was visibly shaking. 
With an instinct of self-preservation she turned 
aside to the fire under plea of the congealing drive. 
She had to get time to pull herself together. 

So here was the woman whose cruel heartless- 
ness had wrecked her happiness — ^the woman 
whom she had unimaginably hated. The viru- 
lence of that hatred, as she had regained mastery 
of herself, had indeed become modified into some- 
thing less blatantly tmchristian. But at sight of 
OEve, as if a flood-gate had given way, it broke 
over her afresh in a convtilsing torrent, while 
through all the tumult of antagonistic emotion, the 
impression of Olive's beauty and charm, received 
before learning her name, remained startlingly 
distinct. 

It seemed impossible that Warren's wife should 
be in the very room with her, yet remain wholly 
unaware of the passionate revolt that her mere 
presence had evoked. But it is marvellous in 
what an isolation each soul stands — ^marvellous 
how invisibly, though in the midst of watching 
eyes, its fiercest battles may be fought. To Olive 
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the newcomer's name suggested nothing, and at 
the first glimpse of Joyce she took an immediate 
liking to her, as to something fine and out of the 
common. **I should like to know that girl, " she 
thought, as Joyce turned to the hearth. "She is 
unusual." 

" Drives are a mistake on a day like this, are n't 
they, Miss Meredith?" she said affably, addressing 
Joyce's side face. "You should have taken the 
trolley, as we did. We had only a few steps to 
waJk." 

We? Was Warren there, too? Was she to be 
forced to see them together? She cried wildly to 
herself that that she could not — wotdd not — 
endure! Fortunately she did not have to answer. 
Mrs. Upton was speaking. Mrs. Upton was 
usually speaking where there was half a chance. 

"I am not sure that you were quite wise in 
bringing your little girl out in this intense cold 
and wind, Mrs. Dean. Do you realise that it is 
eight degrees below zero?" 

"I thought that it was forty below, coming 
from the comer," declared Olive. "But Rosalie 
wanted the trolley ride and I wanted her company. 
It won't htirt her. You see I had to decide 
to-day about the dancing class, and I could get 
infonnation about it only from you. " 
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**0h, for my part I am heartily glad that you 
came," Mrs. Upton rejoined with sincerity, com- 
pany — it did not matter whose — ^being the one 
thing on earth that she unintermittently craved. 
**And it is a good thing for the children to make 
acquaintance before meeting at the class. " 

"Judging from the sotmds, their acquaintance 
has progressed far," Olive observed, with an 
amused glance upward. 

Mrs. Upton laughed assentingly. 

"Yes. Cora is a little noisy and rough, but she 
is uncommonly good tempered. She is like me. 
She makes friends at sight. Mrs. Dean has the 
dearest little angel of a girl that you ever saw," 
she continued, turning to Joyce. " She is upstairs, 
playing with my small daughter. I hope Cora 
won't be too much for her. You must see Rosalie 
when she comes down. She is really adorable. " 

Joyce was forced to ttim arotmd now and speak. 

"I know Rosalie already," she heard herself 
saying quite calmly, as if Rosalie were no more to 
her than any other child, while indignantly resent- 
ing the exposure of the fragile little girl to the rude- 
ness of so boisterous a playmate. "Dr. Dean 
sometimes brought her with him when calling 
on my stepfather." 

She held her breath for what Olive might 
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answer. Had the child not spoken of her at all? 
Did Olive know anything — stispect anything? 

"I hope that he did not bring her too often," 
Olive replied with gracious unconcern. " Invalids 
generally do not care to have children thrust upon 
them." 

Again as she looked at Joyce, she felt that she 
would like to know her better — ^would like to be- 
come something to her. The wish lent a certain 
appeal to her usually confident manner. 

" May I not claim my share of your acquaint- 
ance. Miss Meredith, since my husband and child 
both know you?" she continued, with her charm- 
ing smile. *' I hope that I, too, may see something 
of you now. " 

Before Joyce could find an answer, the noise 
above, developing into an uproar, culminated in a 
tremendous crash as of the overturning of some 
heavy piece of furniture, followed by ear-pierdng 
shrieks. 

Mrs. Upton leaped from her chair. 

" Mercy ! What has happened ! " she exclaimed. 
"Oh, that Cora!" 

The shrieks grew louder and nearer. She flung 

the door open and they all hurried into the hall. 

Cora was tearing down the stairs, a blanched-f aced 

maid at her heels. 
13 
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"Rosalie's dead! Rosalie's dead!" screamed 
Cora. 

"O ma'am, 'tis the wardrobe!" cried the maid. 
" A doctor ! a doctor ! The child 's not moving nor 
speaking!" 

Olive gave a terrible cry, and made a spring for 
the stairs, sweeping the others aside like figures of 
straw. For half a second Joyce stood arrested, 
her face gone marble white. Rosalie ! Her Rosa- 
lie! Then like a flash of light came the recollec- 
tion of the physician that she had passed by the 
way. On the instant she was at the front door. 

"I saw Dr. Brewster just below. I will get 
him, " she called back. And before Mrs. Upton 
could follow Olive in her frantic flight, she was 
already in the street. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A TUMULTUOUS PRIVACY OF STOKM 

Efnefson* 

pvR. BREWSTER'S carriage still waited two 
^^ blocks away, the fur-caped coachman slap- 
ping his arms vigorously against his shoulders, the 
horses restlessly tossing their heads and champing 
their bits, their breath soaring in clouds of steam. 
Joyce watched them agonisingly as she sped down 
the vacant street in the teeth of the zero weather. 
She must — ^she must be in time ! 

She had barely reached the curbstone of the 
second block when the physician appeared at the 
house door. She waved her arms wildly to at- 
tract his notice, calling his name over and over. 
But the wind beat back her voice, and without 
glancing in her direction, the doctor ran quickly 
down the steps, threw an address to his coachman, 
jumped into the brougham, and was driven rapidly 
away. 

There was nobody in sight up or down the street 
195 
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— nobody to hail him, or to join in purstiit of the 
retreating carriage. Despair lent her wings. She 
rushed madly after the brougham, calling the phy- 
sician's name as she ran. It was a desperate race, 
with aU the odds against her. Now she gained 
groimd a little. Now she lost it. Now she 
gained again; again lost; lost still more. Now 
breath and strength utterly failed, and she was 
compelled to pause, to recover somewhat before 
resuming the hopeless chase. The March wind 
seized upon her, making her the victim of its wanton 
sport. It wrapped her gown imi)edingly about her 
limbs — ^loosened her hair — ^flung the strands blind- 
ingly across her eyes — slapped her sharply in the 
face — pressed an icy hand crushingly against her 
breast — spUt her cry into splinters of feeble sound — 
did its utmost to tear the gasping breath altogether 
out of her body. Her heart became an enormous 
engine filling her entire frame and pounding furi- 
ously against it. The beating blood seemed 
bursting its way through her ears. Red flashes 
zigzagged before her eyes. Each breath was the 
cut of a knife through her lungs. And now her 
shaking knees gave way altogether. 

Once more she stumbled to a standstill. An- 
other step seemed a physical impossibility. Yet 
once more the thought of Rosalie lying motionless 
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and silent in that upper room was like a spur in her 
palpitating flesh, goading her dizzily on. 

The carriage was slackening its pace. Only a 
little more and she would be within hailing dis- 
tance, or the doctor might look back through that 
tantalising rear-window that showed her his griz- 
zled head. A little more — only a little more! She 
gathered all her remaining strength for the final 
spurt. But there the brougham suddenly swerved 
aside to an asphalted street, on whose smooth sur- 
face it rolled off at redoubled speed. By no mir- 
acle could she catch up with it now. Oh, Rosalie ! 
Rosalie! 

Looking desperately about, a second brougham 
caught her eye. It was coming down the cross 
street in the same direction that Dr. Brewster's 
carriage had taken. She signallM to it imperi- 
ously. Its occupant should overtake the doctor 
for her. Rosalie should still have help! 

The astonished driver brought the brougham to 
a halt at the sidewalk, and Warren Dean, thus un- 
ceremoniously stopped on his way to a patient in the 
neighbourhood, looked out from it and saw Joyce. 
Coming upon her so amazingly, miles distant from 
her home, standing hatless and coatless in the bit- 
ing cold with that distracted face, it was no wonder 
that at first he thought that she had lost her reason. 
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Utterly confounded, he sprang out only just in time 
to catch her as she was staggering to a fall. 

Giddy and blind, she stretched her hand toward 
the disappearing brougham and gasped out : 

"An accident — Dr. Brewster — overtake him — 
for God's sake!" 

Then she recognised Warren with an incredu- 
lous cry, and had barely breath enough left to 
bring out the words: 

" Rosalie !— Mrs. Upton's— Quick ! " 

But the few syllables told the tale. White as 
a sheet himself, Warren lifted her bodily into the 
brougham and sprang in beside her. The horses 
tore back at a gallop. 

Joyce had reached the extreme limit of her pow- 
ers. She lay helpless and quivering against the 
cushions with closed eyes, drawing great panting 
breaths like sobs. To feel Warren so near that 
his breath was on her face as he anxiously folded 
the rugs, one on top of another, over her heaving 
breast and shoulders, was so exquisite a joy or so 
exquisite a pain — she could not distinguish which 
— ^that it was scarcely to be endured. It was ter- 
rible to know herself shut in there alone with him, 
close, dose, as when on the train he had taken her 
in his arms to bid her that last good-bye. Her 
whole being yearned passionately toward him in 
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unappeasable longing. His nearness tingled like 
an intoxication through her every nerve. And by 
that subtle interchange of consciousness belonging 
to supremely sensitised moments, she knew that 
through all his trouble and for all his iron grip on 
himself, his realisation of that nearness was no less 
throbbingly intense than hers. "I love you! I 
love you!" her heart cried helplessly out to him. 
"I love you! " his heart cried insistently in answer. 
It was as if some mighty outside power had drawn 
them, hand clasped in hand, to the extreme verge 
of a precipice, and the dizzy abyss were calling to 
them to leap. How long could they hold out 
against the call? 

And all the while Joyce lay back white and sick, 
with shut eyes and averted face, and Warren stared 
fixedly in front of him with rigid lips. Neither one 
spoke a word all the way. 

Mrs. Upton opened the door herself as the car- 
riage stopped before her house, giving an exclama- 
tion of surprised relief as she saw Warren. 

"Oh, is it you?" she called out. "Don't be 
alarmed. Rosalie is not much hurt. She was 
just stunned. The thing knocked her down as it 
fell over." 

Joyce was still trembling like a leaf, her breath 
coming only in rough, hoarse sighs. Warren care- 
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fully assisted the exhausted girl up the steps, and 
put her into Mrs. Upton's keeping. 

"Make her lie down instantly. Don't let her 
stir, nor speak," he ordered peremptorily, and 
dashed off upstairs three steps at a time. 

Mrs. Upton, full of agitated kindliness and bust- 
ling concern, at once established her on a lotmge 
in the drawing-room, with every accessory of pil- 
low and coverlet and comfort that lavish hospital- 
ity could suggest, replenishing the fire, altering the 
shades, and talking meanwhile continuously and 
volubly. There was every detail of the accident 
to enlarge upon. It was an occasion in a thousand. 

" You see it all came about through Cora's elect- 
ing to play horse with the wardrobe. Such a 
quaint choice for a horse, was n't it? Cora is so 
original! The darling child ingeniously contrived 
to get a rope around it for a rein, and she was pre- 
tending that it was restive — see what an imagina- 
tion she has! as if a wardrobe, even a teetery one, 
could be restive.* — when she accidentally pulled 
it over. She is splendidly strong for her age — 
barely seven, you know. Rosalie was standing 
close enough to be knocked down and stunned — 
only stunned, you understand. But Mrs. Dean was 
beside herself. I thought I should have a crazy 
woman on my hands next. She does n't know one 
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thing about accidents. If only she lived with Cora ! 
It was absurd the way she carried on, crying 
that Cora had killed Rosalie. Poor little Cora! 
It was terribly hard on her, I had to send the 
child to the kitchen for some bread and jam to 
divert her. She is there now. That is why we 
are so quiet. Rosalie came to after a very few 
moments, but Mrs. Dean could n't be made to 
see what a slight affair it was. Strange that she 
should care so much for the child now, is n't it? — 
after staying away from her for such an age. The 
story got around that she was dead. It was the 
surprise of my life when she suddenly reappeared, 
and no explanation for any one. She came back 
ill — so much my maid got out of the Doctor's man. 
It is hard to have to learn things in that back-door 
way, is n't it ? She seems well enough now though, 
and more beautiful than ever. I wish I were beau- 
tiful. Nobody ever looks at me — ^unless Cora is 
along. Well, now that Dr. Dean has come, she 
will stop worrying over Rosalie. How ever did I 
misimderstand you to say that it was Dr. Brewster 
you were going for? Poor dear, how blown about 
you are ! But it is most becoming — ^your hair tum- 
bled around your face like that. Don't try to put 
it back. You are not to stir, Dr. Dean says. No 
one ever disobeys Dr. Dean. You are breathing 
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more easily already, are n't you, dear? You will 
be all right by and by, and then we will have our 
talk out. I shall send Cora to bed early as a pun- 
ishment — ^the wardrobe broke when it fell — ^and we 
will have a peaceful time all to ourselves. " 

So she rattled on, pleasantly stimulated by the 
afternoon's excitement. It was seldom that she had 
such a chance as this to enjoy herself — a friend 
forced to Usten, and disqualified from putting in so 
much as a comma of reply. To Mrs. Upton, as to 
many another, "a delightful conversation" meant 
always a monologue. 

It was some time before Warren reappeared. 
When he did, it was with Rosalie in his arms, Olive 
coming down with him. Mrs. Upton bustled to 
the stairs to meet them, instantly appropriating 
RosaUe to reiterate to her assurances of Cora's 
brokenheartedness over the inexplicable mishap. 
Warren left the three in the hall, and went into 
the drawing-room alone. Joyce lay there, still too 
hoarse to speak, though breathing more normally. 
She felt his approach with dread, too exhausted to 
resist further, and terrified at recollection of the 
storm of passion through which she had lately 
passed. Was it all to be lived through again? 
She looked at him in wordless, frightened appeal. 
He silently felt her pulse, and at the touch of his 
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fingers it gave a great bound and the blood 
leaped to her face and throat, qtdck tears spring- 
ing helplessly to her eyes. She dropped her 
lids instantly, bending her face aside. He must 
not see how weak she was. She must seem as 
strong as he. Warren set his teeth hard, and 
drew a sharp breath. Then he turned away, still 
without speaking. 

She thought he was not coming back, and 
allowed the hot drops to force their way from 
under her closed lashes while she heard him in 
the hall outside giving Mrs. Upton instructions 
for her further relief. Oh, what did her miser- 
able body need? It was not her body that was 
suffering. 

Then unexpectedly he returned, bringing Rosa- 
lie. Stooping, he held her down to Joyce. As he 
did so and their eyes met above the child's 
head, something cleared away between them, and 
suddenly she was no longer afraid. 

" Thank Miss Meredith for what she did for you, 
Rosalie. She had no thought for herself. She 
thought only of you, " he said, with a subtly con- 
trolled quality of tone that seemed to communicate 
to her a new power of self-mastery before which the 
passion and trouble in her soul fell away, leaving 
her strangely calm. 
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Rosalie was in an ecstasy of delight at seeing her 
friend again. 

"Joy! Joy!" she cried, struggling to get to her. 
Joyce held out her arms, and Warren put the little 
warm cuddling creature into them and brusquely 
left the room. 

Olive came in almost immediately after, going 
directly to the couch where Joyce lay. 

"Dear Miss Meredith," she said with genuine 
feeling, her beautiful face still more beautiful for a 
softened look that it wore. " I shall not soon for- 
get what you did to-day. I can't tell you what it 
meant to me — ^your bringing Dr. Dean. Until he 
had seen Rosalie, I was sure that she was fatally 
hurt. I am profoimdly grateful to you. So would 
Rosalie be, if she understood," she added more 
lightly. "I had no idea that you were the 'Joy' 
of whom she talks so continually. If you will let 
me, I will bring her to see you some day. Say 
good-bye now, Pet. Your father is waiting to take 
us home." 

It was with a singularly confused feeling that 
Joyce looked after OUve as she went away. Where 
was the implacable hatred, the fury of resentment 
of so short a time before? What had lessened it? 
Was it that transfiguring mother-love in Olive's 
face as she took Rosalie in her arms? Was it the 
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way in which Rosalie had clung to her? Rosalie 
was happy with her — adored by her. That was 
certain. And that was much. Was it for this 
reason that she no longer hated Olive as before? 
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THE GRIEF WHICH LIETH BEHIND LET US 
GIVE TO THE GRACE OF FORGETTING 

Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

BY the next morning Joyce was fully recovered. 
But Mrs. Upton insisted that she should 
breakfast in her room, and she was still upstairs 
with her hostess when word came that Dr. Dean 
was below and wished to speak to Mrs. Upton. 

''He has called to ask for you, of course," 
said that lady, springing from her seat with 
alacrity, any interruption of any sort being 
always welcomed as a chance of an exciting 
change. ''He ought to bring you some flowers, 
but I don't believe he is a man who thinks of 
such things. Won't you come down, too?" 

"He did not ask for me," Joyce answered 
quietly. "You can tell him how absolutely all 
right I am, if he wants to know. But please 
ask how Rosalie is. " 

She remained resolutely seated when Mrs. 
206 
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Upton, after a glance into the mirror and a read- 
justment of her many clinking ornaments, had 
left the room, though she could not help straining 
her ears to catch some echo of Warren's voice. 
But Cora, refreshed by a longer night's sleep 
than usual, was in the next room, shouting, " I 
won't let you play in my yard," and keeping 
time to that lusty measure by pounding the 
shovel and tongs together. Naturally Joyce 
distinguished nothing besides. 

Mrs. Upton returned in a few minutes. 

"It was only to inquire for you, as I thought. 
He was on his way to a patient somewhere near 
here and was in a great hurry. Is n't it provoking 
that doctors are always in a hurry? He was 
relieved to know that you are quite well. And 
he didn't bring any flowers. I thought he was 
not that kind of man!" Satisfaction in the 
excellence of her surmise overcame her disap- 
pointment at the non-fulfilment of her wishes. 
"Hear that dear child! I am sure that she will 
dance well, she has such a sense of rhythm. " 

"HowisRosaHe?" 

"Oh, inclined to be a little feverish. Dr. Dean 
said that it was nothing, but that he should keep 
her in bed for a day or so. I am sure it is just 
the excitement of all the tmnecessaiy fuss that was 
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made over her — ^nothing else in the world. It 
does not do to pay too much attention to children's 
little mishaps. How I have enjoyed our talk! 
You must surely come again the next time that 
George goes oflF. Now George would have brought 
you flowers had he been in Dr. Dean's place. 
George is that kind of man." 

But Joyce received her flowers, after all, late 
that afternoon, although not from Warren. She 
was in the library with her mother, entertaining 
her with a graphic account of her visit, barely 
touching upon her part in its main adventure, 
but making the most of the remaining incidents 
of the evening till Mrs. Bennett was full of gentle 
mirth. 

"My dear, my dear!" she said. "I am glad 
that you went. You evidently had an extremely 
lively time of it. " 

"Lively!" echoed Joyce. "Mrs. Upton has a 
grasshopper mind — ^never two minutes in the same 
place. Keeping up with it has positively given 
me a crick in the brain. Not a soul in Catonia 
escaped her. I felt as if there were a trapeze 
built over the entire city, on which we were doing 
mental gymnastics, alighting first on one roof, 
then on another. " 

"Not in unkindly criticism, I hope, dear." 
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"You blessed little mother! You would apply 
the Golden Rule to speech as well as to action, 
would n't you? though never to allude in a friendly 
fashion to the foibles of one's acquaintances is 
somewhat like living mentally in a strait- jacket. 
However, you may trust to Mrs. Upton's intrin- 
sic good-heartedness. She is certainly kindness 
itself." 

"And how about Mrs. Dean?" inquired her 
mother. "Is she good enough for the Doctor? 
You know I like him enormously." 

"She looks just like the Countess Potocka," 
Joyce answered slowly, "and I am sure that you 
would think her fascinating. Rosalie evidently 
adores her." 

It was then that the flowers arrived, with the 
opportuneness occasionally evinced by inanimate 
objects. They came from Olive, a great bunch of 
lilies of the valley, and with them was a note, in 
which, after repeating her thanks of the day before, 
she begged Joyce very prettily to come to see her 
little girl, who was an unwilling prisoner in bed for 
a few days, and who was incessantly asking for her. 

Joyce passed the sheet silently to her mother, 
and busied herself with the flowers. She felt 
fate gradually closing in about her with the 
inexorability of a rising tide. 
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"What a cordial note," commented Mrs. Ben- 
nett, returning it to its envelope. "She writes 
a good hand — a little large perhaps, but very clear 
— ^very individual. No hypocrisy there. You 
will call of course, my darling." 

"I shall have to," Joyce replied, with scarcely 
veiled bitterness. "I am left no choice." 

"You mean that you would prefer not to go?" 

Joyce tried to laugh it oflE. 

"It is only human nature. Mother dear. 
Does n't one always dislike being driven to do a 
thing, even if it is a thing that one wants to do? 
It is the consciousness of the harness that one 
objects to, I suppose. Now I must put these 
lilies in water." 

She laid a few sprays together first, fastening 
them on her mother's gown and giving her a kiss. 
Then she foimd a low wide bowl, and bringing 
it to the ponderous study table that ctunbered 
the centre of the room, she swept aside a pile of 
books to make a place for it, and standing beside 
it began her dainty work. There is no more 
becoming task for a woman than that of arrang- 
ing flowers, and Mrs. Bennett watched Joyce's 
unstudied, graceful motions with proud eyes. 
Mrs. Dean had chosen her flowers fitly. What 
could better suit Joyce than these perfect blossoms, 
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with their fineness and purity and delicate haunt- 
ing fragrance? 

"Wear some of the lilies yourself, Joyce," she 
suggested. ''They will look well on that pretty 
gown. " 

Joyce's impulse was to refuse, but with an 
odd little smile she obeyed. 

"A white flag of truce on my own ramparts!" 
she said to herself ironically. " Now what next ? " 

What immediately followed was the sound of 
voices in the hall, and the brusque opening of 
the library door. 

''Yes, here they are. Come in. Come in. 
Cornelia, I have brought St. Paul's new rector 
to see you." 

How like her uncle Christopher to introduce 
a stranger in this informal manner! A half 
smile came to Joyce's lips. 

"What! You/'* exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, 
hunying forward to meet the incomer. "I can 
hardly believe it. What a delightful surprise!" 

Joyce ttimed her head. There stood tall John 
Windom, his beautiful intellectual face alight 
with pleasure, greeting her mother with the 
cordiality that was too intrinsically a part of him 
ever to seem insincere — ^John Windom, the one 
person on earth who knew Warren's and her 
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secret — ^the man whose ring she had worn through 
three unforgetable hours — ^the one only creature 
living whom she could have prayed on bended 
knees never to set eyes upon again! 

The flowers dropped from her hand; her lips 
twisted into a mockery of the smile that had been 
on them, and blush after blush rushed scorchingly 
over her face. Mrs. Bennett noted her confusion 
with amazement. What did this extraordinary 
embarrassment mean? Could it be? She had 
never dreamed that Joyce had come to care any- 
thing for Mr. Windom during their late winter 
at Florence, though she had half suspected then 
that the young clergyman took more than a 
pastoral interest in Joyce. How blind she must 
have been! 

Joyce did not move from behind the table. 
John was obliged to go around it to reach her. 
Nor dared she raise her eyes, lest the alarm in 
them should betray her to them all. But he 
appeared wholly at ease as he came eagerly toward 
her, holding out his hand. It closed firmly over 
her cold, fluttering, unwilling fingers, and somehow 
she knew at once that here was one to trust rather 
than to fear. 

" It is good to see you at last. Miss Meredith, " 
exclaimed the friendly voice. *'I feel as if we 
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were all back again in Florence — ^with Mr. Hazel- 
ton added for our pleasure/' he supplemented, 
turning courteously to that gentleman. 

"Is n't it great luck?" chuckled Mr. Hazelton. 
''I ran upon Mr. Windom at the Dixons' just 
now, and as he said that he knew you, I brought 
him along. Did n't I tell you, Joyce, that St. 
Paul's knew how to choose its rectors?" 

The visitor left Joyce no need to reply. He 
began talking at once of Florence as if there were 
no later link between them, touched delicately 
on Mrs. Bennett's loss, spoke of the Dixons, of 
the new parish and its possibilities, did not allow 
the conversation to flag for a single instant. 
Joyce felt herself being protected, guarded. 

"What parish have you had since leaving 
Florence?" Mrs. Bennett asked at last. "I 
knew, of course, that you were there only tem- 
porarily. " 

Joyce had been waiting for the question. She 
held her breath. 

"I have been at Brightwood until the Bishop 
could find just the work that he wanted for me, " 
he returned composedly, though Joyce was sure 
that he must know what any reference to that 
town meant to her. "He has been exceedingly 
kind. Do you know him? " 
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But Mrs. Bennett was not to be deflected to 
the Bishop. 

"At Brightwood?" she repeated interestedly. 
"No farther away than Brightwood?" 

"Yes. You know the place, I presume," he 
observed carelessly. "It has a picturesque little 
church with really good windows — ^hardly like 
the Bume- Jones windows in Oxford that you 
admired so much, however," he ended with a 
smile. 

"Has it? No, none of us know Brightwood. 
My daughter has been there to be sure, but only 
for an hour or two, to see Hannah McFadden — 
an old servant. I don't suppose that she saw 
the church. Did you, Joyce?" 

"Miss Meredith could not have passed it on 
her way to Mrs. McFadden's," John interposed, 
devoutly hoping that his haphazard prefix to 
Hannah's name might be the correct one. "It 
is not worth a visit, of course. It is no Santa 
Croce. Do you remember the last morning 
that we spent there, and our walk afterward by 
the Limg' Amo?" 

So the talk was again safely shifted across the 
seas. 

"At least he must see that mother has been 
told nothing," Joyce thought. "If only I need 
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never be alone with him! Then he will never 
have the chance to refer to that terrible day. 
What will become of me if he speaks of it?" 

As if in direct opposition to her wishes, Mr. 
Hazelton presently left the room. But Mrs. 
Bennett was still there, full of interested question 
and comment, and Joyce began at last to feel at 
ease and to bear her part in the conversation 
imrestrainedly and brightly as in the past. Then 
suddenly her imcle called her mother away to 
attend to some unpostponable business matter, 
and Joyce's courage died with the closing of the 
door. 

"Oh, go! go! go!" she prayed John passionately 
in her thoughts. The prayer was plainly in her 
eyes, as she looked at him in a fixed, frightened 
way that filled his heart with pity. But he was 
determined to force the certainty upon her once 
for all that her fears were grotmdless; and little 
by little as he chatted easily on, her agitation 
again calmed down. He had a way of using his 
hands freely in gesticulation, and at last she 
ventured a glance at them. They were strong, 
firm, characteristic hands, eloquent of the man's 
sincerity and fineness. But Joyce saw only one 
thing about them. The ring was not there. 
She breathed more freely after that, its absence 
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reassuring her singulaxly, as if in leaving it off, 
he had put away the memories connected with 
it. He saw that furtive glance of hers at his 
hands and tmderstood; imderstood, too, the 
reason for the immediate relief in her manner, 
and was glad of the instinct that had led him to 
remove the ring before making his call, inwardly 
resolving not to wear it again, that she might 
run no risk of seeing it. 

By the time he rose to go, Joyce could smile 
at him quite frankly. 

"May I come soon again?" he asked as he took 
her hand. ''You were all so good to me in 
Florence. I should like to feel as free of your 
kindness here as I was there." 

Joyce was feeling the exhilaration which ac- 
companies the sense of escaped danger. She 
gave the permission readily. And Mrs. Bennett, 
mindful of her daughter's vivid blush, waylaid 
him in the hall on his way out, and invited him 
to dine with them on the first night that he was 
at liberty. 

"Who could have expected that delightful 
man suddenly to turn up here as our rector!" 
observed Mrs. Bennett that evening, as the 
little family sat around the library table. "What 
strange things happen!" 
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Mr. Hazelton laid down the newspaper and 
pushed his spectacles up under the thin locks 
on his forehead. 

"Not nearly so strange as those that don't 
happen, " he rejoined with his comfortable chuckle. 

"Such as what, Unde Chris?" Joyce asked 
idly, looking up from her book. 

"Well — catastrophes that we anticipate and 
that never come off — crimes that we meditate 
and never commit. Oh, there are plenty of 
possible conditions stranger and worse than 
existing ones." 

"You incorrigible optimist!" murmured Joyce. 
She closed her book and went to sit by him, 
laying her head fondly on his shotdder. 

Mrs. Bennett sighed. 

"Worse than existing ones? That is, of course, 
always true. But few of us woidd admit it, 
Christopher, at the time of our particular trou- 
bles," she contended, thinking of the unhealed 
spot at her heart. Joyce remained silent, under 
the memory of her own bitter secret. And Mr. 
Hazelton, too, was still for awhile, perhaps 
remembering some day of trial when he had not 
been altogether brave, since every life has its 
moments of cowardly thought, if not of deed. 

"There is this about our personal troubles," 
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he remarked at last. "Whatever they are, we 
can live them down — ^forget them — ^if we will. " 

"Parget them?" said Joyce quickly. "Oh, 
no! 

"Not, of course, if we elect to set them up 
in shrines to worship at night and morning," 
returned Mr. Hazelton scornfully. "The only 
healthy way to treat a trouble, of whatever na- 
ture, is to sit down and look it squarely in the face. 
If you can alter it, well and good. Alter it and 
get rid of it. K you can't, then live through it as 
expeditiously and as inconspicuously as possible, 
and at the earliest practicable moment bury it 
everlastingly out of sight — ^with or without benefit 
of clergy, * * he added as an afterthought. ' ' Speak- 
ing of clergy, Joyce, my dear, that is a remarkably 
decent fellow whom I brought in here to-day. 
Dr. Dixon was speaking of him. He says that 
he is no orator, no doctrinaire, but a splendid 
worker, and everything that is earnest, fine, 
and strong. In short, he gave him the highest 
testimony." 

"Did he?" replied Joyce indifferently, her 
thoughts very far away from the Reverend John 
Windom. 

Mrs. Bennett made mental note of the indif- 
ference. 
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" How well she does it ! " she thought admiringly. 
"But it is too late now. She does not suspect 
that I caught her off guard this afternoon. " 

Which proves that in certain matters even 
motherly intuition may sometimes be at fault. 
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ON THE EARTH THE BROKEN ARCS 

R. Browning, 

** WOU asked her to come?" said Warren. 

I ''Yes," said OUve. 

Warren was silent. But Olive was learning 
insight, and his silence had more significance for 
her than formerly. 

"You think that she won't come?" she asked 
presently. ''Why shouldn't she?" 

"Why should n't she, indeed? " Warren rejoined, 
non-committally. 

"I suppose I ought to be the first to call," 
Olive went on. "But etiquette is so tiresome. 
Besides, Rosalie wants to see her." 

They were in the consulting-room, which, 
since Olive's return, was their principal meeting 
place when she wished to speak to him, for, save 
to go to the nursery, Warren no longer went 
upstairs, Olive's rooms on the upper floor being 
left exclusively to herself. He sat before his 
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desk-table now, twirling a paper cutter between 
his fingers, and wearing the look of extreme 
patience that she had come to recognise in him 
as a token of some inward exasperation. 

"So Rosalie is to have everything that she 
wants?'* he asked. 

"Yes, where she can. Why not?" 

"Teach her a little fortitude. She may some- 
time have to go without the thing that she wants 
most/' 

"She shall not if I can get it for her." 

"It will probably be the one thing that nobody 
can get for her. " 

"I don't understand you, Warren. Don't 
you want Rosalie to see Miss Meredith? Have 
you any possible objection?" 

Warren got up and walked off to the window 
to look for his carriage. 

"None," he answered. 

"Then why— Don't youlike Miss Meredith?" 

"Rosalie does. Is not that suflBdent?" 

Olive felt bewildered. 

"She was so kind the other day — ^flying out 
like that into the wind and cold. You seemed 
to appreciate it at the time." 

"I appreciated that she might come down with 
pneumonia. She didn't, luckily." 
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"Wairen, you are so changed — so altogether 
different from what you used to be. " 

''How changed?" 

"You are ice!" said OUve bitterly. "You 
positively freeze the air about you. " 

"Then put on a scarf, or something." 

" Oh, don't take that tone, Warren ! I hate it. " 

He stopped in front of her where she sat on 
the arm of a chair, regarding her with unsmiling 
eyes, back of whose sternness, however, lay some 
new invincible strength. 

"If I am changed," he said quietly, "so are 
you. Change is the world's great law. We all 
keep changing till we die. Life is a series of 
readjustments to those changes. If you want 
to be happy — " he broke off abruptly. "Do you 
want to be happy?" 

"Do I? What a question!" 

"Oh, well, some do not. At least, some prefer 
other things. " 

"But what would anything be worth if I were 
not happy?" 

"Verv well then, learn to accommodate your- 
self to the changes, since you can't control them. 
That is all that means happiness for any of us." 

"Are you happy?" Olive asked suddenly. 
"You don't seem so." 
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"Evidently, then, I have not yet mastered the 
process of readjustment. One often gets hold 
of a truth before one has learned to apply it — 
like a new drug of which the principle is under- 
stood, but not the application to individual 
cases. It is time that I went out. Is there any- 
thing more that you want to say?" 

She looked at him wistfully. Why could she 
no longer speak freely with him? Wh^t made 
her always so uneasy in his presence? 

"No— But " 

He removed his hand from the knob of the 
door, as an indication that he did not wish to 
cut her short. 

"But what?" 

"Well — ^if Miss Meredith comes?" 

"I think that she will come," he answered 
slowly; and as if that were an answer to her 
tmformed question, he went out. 

" I hope that she will come, " Olive said vexedly 
to herself. "He does n't like her. But I do. I 
want to see her, and Rosalie wants to see her. 
Warren need not meet her." 

But there was a sore spot in her heart as she 
went back upstairs. Why couldn't she and 
Warren sometimes think alike — care for the 
same things — ^like the same people? Then her 
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face brightened. There was always Rosalie, 
whom they both idolised. Only, why then did n't 
Warren want Rosalie to have her way? 

Rosalie was to have her way this time, however. 

Joyce caref tdly chose an hour for her call when 
she knew that Warren wotdd be absent. ** Don't 
be a mock-tragedy heroine!" she admonished 
herself ironically as she dressed for the distasteful 
visit. "You are not the first woman whom fate 
has tricked. Many another Melpomene has had 
to wear a comic mask. And don't be the slave 
of associations. Don't allow yourself to remember 
what took place in that house. You are going 
there to thank a charming woman — " she de- 
murred at the epithet — "yes, a charming woman," 
she repeated deliberately, tossing back her head, 
"for a mass of beautiful flowers ungratefully 
received. And — ^you are going expressly to see 
dear little Rosalie." There was pleasure in that 
thought at any rate. "Rosalie, my own precious 
little Rosalie!" she whispered half aloud. "No, 
not my own. Yes," she went on defiantly, 
"as much so as she could ever have been. No 
love, no care could have made me really her 
mother. Olive has only her own after all, however 
little she deserves it." 

She ended by reasoning herself into a highly 
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philosophic and commendable state of mind. 
But philosophy before emotion is like a straw 
against the wind; and when Joyce found herself 
actually on the threshold of Warren's home, with 
his welcoming words of five months before echoing 
as clearly in her ears as if he were again beside 
her, it required her utmost effort of will to keep 
her from turning back. But she had already 
touched the bell, and that small chance, as well 
as the promptness with which it was answered, 
prevented her crazy flight — so simple a convention 
may hold the wildest impulse in check, like the 
bit in a horse's mouth. 

First the drawing-room: then the stairs: then 
the boudoir: then the nursery. Every step of 
the way had to be gone over again. What a 
travesty upon that other experience was this 
one! But though Rosalie was in the same little 
white bed as before, this was a very wide awake 
little Rosalie, who hailed her with rapture, and 
at once made everything normal. With Rosalie 
nothing had to be changed from the old happy 
footing. With her Joyce could always be herself. 
Olive, too, was at her best with the child, who 
was arousing her every good instinct together 
with her tardy mother-love. So the visit began 
auspiciously enough, Olive's absolute ignorance 
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of any reason for unfriendliness on Joyce's side 
helping to bridge over the existing chasm. And 
after awhile, at Rosalie's petition: "Mamma, 
please play for Joy. Please play the rain-music 
and the wind-music for Joy," she brought out 
her violin, though it was for Rosalie and not for 
Joyce that she played. Joyce saw with pleasure 
how closely she watched the eager little face all 
the time, her own expression vaiying with each 
look of delight on Rosalie's. 

"The child has it in her, you know," she 
declared when at last she laid down her violin, 
turning to Joyce with that confident expectation 
of interest which is the surest method of evoking 
it. "As soon as she is old enough — in another 
year now — I shall begin teaching her myself. I 
am perfectly qualified to teach her for a time. 
I got that much anyway out of my study through 
those four years. " 

At that, before either of them quite knew how, 
she was talking freely about the ambitions that 
had taken her abroad; of her incredulity when 
Joachim had pronounced them unreaKsable; of 
her fury of resentment and despair, and her mad 
pursuit of one famous teacher after another only 
to receive from each the same ultimatum: "An 
artistic temperament and a musical understanding, 
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but, owing to lack of eaxly training, no hope of an 
adequate technique." That was what each had 
said, and she had heard the verdict each time in 
a rage of wilful disbelief. She went on to tell 
about her foreign life — ^how she had studied with 
might and main, keeping strictly to herself, 
refusing all friendships, rejecting all distractions, 
striving by desperate perseverance to make up 
for those earlier years of lost instruction that 
might have done so much for her, until little by 
little, slowly but inevitably, the conviction of 
defeat had at last forced itself hopelessly upon 
her. 

It was all painfully interesting, and narrated 
in a graphic, picturesque way, with no thought of 
its effect upon her listener. It cotdd not but 
admit Joyce to a clear understanding of Olive's 
ardent, egotistic nature, chafing under any re- 
straint save that of her own will, and following 
that will blindly to its extreme consequence. 

"You can't know what failure meant to me,'* 
she said in conclusion, her eyes dark with recol- 
lected disappointment. "That is, you can't 
know tmless you have ever been possessed your- 
self — ^possessed body and sotd — ^by a mad desire 
to do something splendid — something great — 
something really tremendous that should lift 
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you head and shoulders above the crowd. Have 
you? Have you ever wanted that? Wanted it 
as you want the breath of life? drained .out your 
blood for it, drop by drop, from your heart's 
core? If you have, then to come to know your 
mediocrity, your nothingness — ^to realise that 
you will never get anywhere, will never accomplish 
anything worth while — ^to find yourself reduced 
to the level of the very i^eople that you have 
scoffed at — ah, well, when you first find that 
out it is annihilation — simply annihilation. Life 
is wiped out. There is nothing left. You are 
dead to everjrthing — deadest of all to yourself. 
You see, that is what happened to me. '* 

She drew a long, weary sigh, then threw out her 
hands with a sudden gesture dismissing it aU. 

"At any rate, Rosalie shall fare differently," 
she resumed, glancing proudly toward the child, 
who had fallen asleep while she talked. "Rosalie 
shall have her chance from the start. Warren 
agrees with me there. It is good of Waiten, 
seeing that it was for my music that I left him. 
Do you know," she went on, impelled by that 
impetuous need of confession that sometimes 
seizes upon the unwary sotd, and more often 
when with a stranger than with a friend, "over 
here they thought me — ^Warren thought me — 
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dead. I — ^I let him think so. It was dreadful 
of me, of course. I am learning now how dreadful 
it was. Warren was very angry. He has never 
forgiven me. At the time I thought only of 
being free to do what I chose. I know I am 
shocking you horribly." She gave an uneasy 
laugh. "But — ^well — There! The worst is told. 
Now will you ever speak to me again?" She 
stopped abruptly, looking at Joyce half defiantly, 
half entreatingly. 

Joyce had listened to this extraordinary burst 
of confidence in utter silence and with an averted 
face. For an appreciable time after Olive had 
ended, she made no movement whatever. Olive 
waited with growing anxiety. In the past she 
had not cared in the least whether or not her 
actions were justifiable. It had been wholly 
suflBcient that they were what she wished to do. 
But now that Rosalie's little life was becoming 
so closely interwoven with hers, moral questions 
had taken on new importance. She could no 
longer put criticism and condemnation as lightly 
aside. What was said of her would reflect upon 
the child. And what Joyce now thought of her 
seemed singularly of moment, as if it represented 
public opinion at large. 

Joyce's answer came at last, in low, clear, 
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judicial tones, utterly devoid of any personal 
animus. 

" It was a cruel thing to do, " she said. " More 
than that. It was a wicked thing." 

She spoke with lifted head, looking straight 
into the other's eyes, calmly, inexorably. Olive's 
eyelids fell, and a strained silence followed which 
in the end she broke. 

"I don't know why I told you," she said. "I 
think it was because I had to. I — I haven't 
any friends here — ^acquaintances, yes, plenty, 
but friends — And I thought, if ever you and 
I came to be friends, it could n't be imder false 
colours. It is rather soon to be talking of friend- 
ship, isn't it? Only you see — ^what you did 
for my little girl — ^Warren says you might have 
had pneumonia — It makes me feel — drawn 
to you." 

The hesitating speech and manner were totally 
unlike Olive's usual gay confidence. Joyce looked 
at her very gravely, very dispassionately. 

"I don't know that we could ever be friends," 
she answered her. "But I am glad that you 
have told me." 

She got up and began putting on her furs while 
Olive stood shamefacedly regarding her, when 
suddenly Warren came into the room. Joyce 
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was facing the door, and their eyes met as he 
entered. But she had iniired herself to the 
possibility of meeting him there — ^was she not 
always standing on a volcano's edge? — ^and he 
had known that she was with Olive. So there 
was no surprise in their brief glance, nothing 
indeed beyond recognition. Must they not learn 
to meet like others? 

Olive turned quickly at the sound of the opening 
door, her face taking on an added freshness of 
tint upon seeing her husband, as if she breathed 
more quickly. 

"Is it you, Warren? What brings you back 
so early?" 

"An out-of-town consultation," he replied, 
glancing toward her. "I am leaving immedi- 
ately, and I wanted another look at Rosalie. 
Miss Meredith, I was very glad to know that 
you came to no harm from Thursday's exposure. " 

He crossed over to where she stood and took 
her hand, releasing it again almost instantly 
and ttiming from her to Rosalie. Olive made an 
imperative gesture to Joyce, bidding her stay, 
and followed him to the bedside, looking down 
with him at the peacefully sltmibering child. 

"Isn't she quite all right now?" she asked 
uneasily. 
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"Quite/' he answered laconically. "I wanted 
merely to be siire. Now I must be off. " 

"Where to? Is it far?" inquired Olive, a 
slight pucker coming between her brows. 

"To Wendover. The address is on the slate. " 

"Oh, only to Wendover. Then you will not 
be gone long." The pucker left her forehead. 

"I shall be detained there overnight certainly, 
perhaps longer, " he answered indifferently. 

"Wait, " she said hurriedly, as he was about to 
move away. "I am coming out with you. I 
know Miss Meredith will excuse me for a minute. " 

Outside in the hall, Warren stood still. 

"WeU? What is it?" 

She gave a short, nervous laugh. 

"Nothing at all." 

"Then why ?" 

"Why did I come out here with you? Oh, I 
did not care to have a witness to our leavetaking 
— ^that is all. We are so unusually — " she 
hesitated — "so formal you know. Good-bye." 

She nodded to him nonchalantly and turned 
toward the nursery. Warren paused with a foot 
on the stair, to give her a quick, keen glance. 
Something in her tone struck him through all 
its lightness. Why did she wish to conceal their 
mutual indiflEerence from Joyce? Why should 
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she care if Joyce — ^if any one — guessed at their 
relations? Ah, if it had been Joyce in her 
place ! 

He shook off the unsafe thought, hurrying on 
down the stairs. 

"You know, " he called back as he went, "there 
is no need to worry about Rosalie. Let her up 
as usual to-morrow." 

Olive returned slowly to Joyce. 

"He says I may let Rosalie up to-morrow. 
Miss Meredith — " her voice changed again — 
"Of course we may never become friends. I 
understand that. But — ^Warren is out all day, 
and — ^we do not see much of each other any way. 
I get lonely. Would you let me — ^may I — ^bring 
Rosalie to see you sometimes?" 

Of all despotisms social tyranny is the most 
unsparing. How was it possible to refuse with- 
out an open breach? Joyce could do no less than 
answer in the affirmative. 

"Warren says that not everybody wants to 
be happy," Olive went on inconsequentially. 
"He says that some people want other things — 
higher things, I suppose he means. But I am 
not up to higher things. I just want to be happy. 
Warren says that happiness comes through 
adapting oneself to conditions. Do you believe 
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that? Just to accept things — ^not to kick against 
the pricks — even if they are pricks that one has 
brought on oneself — ^that seems such a negative, 
shabby kind of substitute for happiness, does n't 
it? Would it satisfy you?" 

"No," said Joyce, "it would not. I should 
want infinitely more. Yet — ^who knows? That 
might bring happiness in its wake. " 

But on her way home it was the tone in which 
Olive had said: "We do not see much of each 
other," rather than her words, over which Joyce 
pondered. Was Olive coming to care for Warren? 
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CHAPTER XXV 

WHAT IS THERE WANTING IN THE SPRING? 

R. U. Johnson. 

'X'IME went by, bringing with it many moment- 
* ons changes as unnoticeable in their happen- 
ing as the melting of one season into another. 
The most unlooked-for of these to Joyce was 
the growing intimacy between herself and Olive. 
There were no further confidences on either 
side. But the closest friendship may exist without 
the violation of inner reserves, the drawbridge 
to the central citadel remaining unlowered to 
the last. And gradually — quite inexplicably, 
Joyce felt, considering all that lay beneath the 
surface — ^a very genuine attachment became the 
result of her frequent meetings with Warren's 
wife. 

Of these Rosalie was at first the determining 
cause. The loyal little creature, who knew no 
law but that of love, insisted upon her full rights 
to Joyce's company, and her gay bubbling laughter 
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rang often through the dignified old mansion on 
Main Street as she danced from room to room 
like a sunbeam, welcomed everywhere by the 
brightening faces and softening voices that children 
magically evoke. 

"Everybody loves the child,** Olive said one 
day to Mrs. Bennett with pardonable pride, 
glancing toward Rosalie who had snuggled her- 
self down in the same easy-chair with Mr. Hazel- 
ton, absorbing his entire attention, while Joyce, 
equally engrossed, sat perched on its arm beside 
her. "It is that little way of hers. Nobody 
can resist it. See how your brother spoils her. 
As to Warren — ^really, you shotild see Warren 
with Rosalie. He lives for her. It is an infatua- 
tion." A wistful look came into her eyes. 

"You are not far behind him in that respect, 
I am sure," remarked Mrs. Bennett, with an 
indulgent smile. 

"Perhaps not, '* replied Olive. Her eyes dwelt 
on the child for a moment almost hungrily, and 
she broke out with fierceness. "How could any 
one love her as I do ? I worship her ! ' * There she 
laughed at her own vehemence, adding in apology: 
"I cannot help it. She is all that I have. '* 

"Not quite all, " rejoined Mrs. Bennett serenely, 
"seeing that there is also Dr. Dean.** 
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Olive shrugged her shoulders, the brightness 
of her eyes suddenly becoming a shield for her 
thoughts. 

"What a dear old-fashioned notion that is of 
yours — ^that a wife should adore her husband!" 
she said carelessly. "Modem ideas are so much 
less exacting." She stood up. "Come Rosalie, 
pet. It is time that we went home. Daddy 
will be asking for you." 

At her father's name, though Mr. Hazehon 
was in the midst of a most impressive story, and 
though her beloved Joy had an arm about her, 
the child jumped down and ran to Olive on the 
instant to have her hat set upon her sunny curls. 
That done, she gleefully made her adieux to all 
in turn, first with a bobbing curtsey, then with 
both arms flung ecstatically around their necks. 
It was truly impossible not to love her, so 
trustftilly did her baby heart go out to every 
one. 

When Joyce came back to the library from 
seeing ofiE her visitors, she foimd her mother and 
uncle deep in discussion of Olive, as was to be 
expected; for unless a departing guest be an 
unalloyed nonentity, a flow of comment ensues 
upon his going as inevitably as the ripple follows 
the moving vessel. 
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"What axe you saying about Olive?" she asked. 
"Nothing discreditable, I feel sure." 

Mrs. Bennett looked up from a mass of soft 
wools in her lap. 

"We are saying that she is a wonderfully 
beautiful creature, and that she has great charm. 
But " 

" Oh, you must n't stop with a *But ! " * e^)ostu- 
lated Joyce. "An unfinished 'But' is like an 
erasure across all previous statements." 

Mrs. Bennett smiled lovingly at her daughter. 

"I cross out nothing that I said, dear. But 
she is too headstrong — ^too wilful — ^for her own 
happiness. " 

"She has quite tragic faults," supplemented 
Mr. Hazelton. "Impetuosity of character like 
hers may take her as far along a wrong road as 
along a right one. It depends wholly upon 
which path she gets started on. However, that 
engaging little girl is a tolerably safe anchor to 
hold her. And you are a good friend for her, 
Joyce." 

" How about me? " queried Joyce, with a squeeze 
of her uncle's arm. "Is Olive a good friend for 
me?" 

"Oh, you!" he answered, playfully pinching 
her ear. "No one need trouble his head about 
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friends for you! Mr. Windom has seen to it 
that you have a cityful of the best. " 

Joyce laughed contentedly. Her life had grown 
by now to be a very ftill one. The young clergy- 
man had made no attempt to draw her into his 
church work. All the same, in some way entirely 
his own, he had repeatedly found occasion, 
chiefly in that intermediate class between the 
poor and the rich whose needs are oftenest over- 
looked, for just the sort of delicately sympathetic 
help that Joyce had it in her to give. One does 
not have to be a credited missionary with symbolic 
badge and cross to find opporttmity for active 
humanitarian service. It requires only the loving 
heart, the discerning eye, and the ready hand. 
And, of course, in helping others, Joyce's own 
need had imconsciously been helped, precisely 
as John Windom had known that it would be. 
Never had he made the remotest allusion to that 
ceremony in Brightwood in which he had borne 
so conspicuous a part. It was as if the day had 
been struck from his calendar. Joyce had long 
ceased to dread any untoward references, and 
welcomed him now as cordially as did her mother 
and uncle, deriving, too, an almost equal pleasiu^ 
from his company. 

That first vivid impression of spiritualised 
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strength that John Windom gave, unlike many a 
primary conception of a man's character, was only 
increased by further acquaintance. He was truly 
all that his face proclaimed him. He lived solely 
for others, and was so broad-minded in doctrine 
and action as to seem a worid-priest, consecrated 
through pure love for humanity to whatever 
need he came near, rather than a man limited by 
vow to any one religious order. He had a rare 
gift for discovering the soul's hidden necessities 
and the best way of ministering to them, and 
withal possessed the power of entering under- 
standingly into every secular interest of those 
around him. This, added to the charm of his 
cultured personality and the never failing courtesy 
which was a direct emanation from his heart, 
made him a delightful companion for both young 
and old. It was no wonder that Mrs. Bennett 
watched his frequent comings and goings with 
self-gratulation, though she did not at all compre- 
hend why matters between him and Joyce were 
so slow in reaching a conclusion. Of his feelings 
she had long entertained no doubt, while that 
one remembered moment of embarrassment still 
seemed a sufficient testimony to those of her 
daughter. But Joyce offered no confidences, 
and her mother wisely sought for none. 
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Thrown as much with Olive as Joyce was in 
these days, meetings between Warren and her- 
self were inevitable and frequent. But the line 
that they had laid down for themselves was never 
once crossed by word or look. Little by little, 
however, the intensity of the strain was lessening. 
They ceased to try to avoid each other, meeting 
with apparent frankness, and Joyce could hear 
John Windom speak of him without the paling 
cheek that had at first followed any mention on 
his part of his friend's name. 

Nevertheless when the three met unexpectedly 
at Warren's house one afternoon, her courage 
nearly failed her. But Warren's guarded im- 
perturbability was proof against any chance 
shock, and John's tact so well managed the 
situation as to make it surprisingly easy for Joyce. 
She came away feeling oddly light-hearted, as 
if conscious of some newly-gained power over 
herself. At least there was nothing more left 
to dread. 

John walked back with her through the length- 
ening light of the April day, feeling keenly the 
crisp exhilarating coolness of the spring breeze, 
and noting with secret satisfaction that brighter 
inflexion in Joyce's voice, whose every vibration 
was become so familiar to him during the year 
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and a half that had passed since that memorable 
day at Bright wood. When they reached her 
home, he followed her into the library for after- 
noon tea quite as a matter of course, and as they 
all sat cosily around the low table, the talk drifted 
naturally back to the Deans. 

*'He is doing splendid work — ^finer and finer 
all the time, " the yotmg clergynmn said warmly, 
in reply to a question of Mrs. Bennett's. "He 
is a man for the profession and his friends to be 
proud of. " 

"He is too much given over to that work,** 
objected Mrs. Bennett. "None of us sees him. 
He goes nowhere except professionally.** 

" It has to be all or nothing with Warren Dean, " 
explained John, picking up a crochet hook inad- 
vertently dropped from Mrs. Bennett's workbag. 
"He allows no half-way measures. But that is 
one of the secrets of his great success." 

"It comes rather hard on that beautiful young 
wife of his," Mrs. Bennett insisted. "It debars 
her from much that belongs to her age.** 

"Don*t you believe it!" put in Mr. Hazelton, 
tranqtdlly sipping his tea. "She gets all the 
society that is good for her, I *11 warrant.** 

"Which is about as much as I get,** laughed 
Joyce from behind the tea-tray. "Since Uncle 
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Chris is no more available for an escort than 
Dr. Dean is, I must say that I find Olive extremely 
convenient as a chaperone." 

''I am beginning to fear that she needs a chap- 
erone more than you do," said Mrs. Bennett 
significantly. 

Joyce glanced up quickly. 

"Why? What do you mean?" 

"Nothing, perhaps. I hope nothing. Only 
there is a good deal of talk about her. " 

Joyce played uneasily with a bit of cake on her 
plate. 

"I suppose you refer to that foolish gossip 
about that lately imported Mr. Ardmore," she 
admitted reluctantly. 

John came at once to the rescue with an excuse, 
his broad charity always taking human nature 
largely into account in the weighing of any im- 
puted fault. 

"It is natural that they should be a good 
deal together. They are the two most musical 
people in town. He has an exceptionally good 
voice. " 

"But that is all that he has," Joyce said, a 
distressed look on her face. "I can't imagine 
Olive's being attracted by him in the least. " 

"He is good-looking enough," conceded Mrs. 
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Bennett. "We passed them walking in the 
street yesterday. I thought him quite an Adonis." 

"What is he doing here?" Mr. Hazelton in- 
quired casually of John. " Has he any business? " 

"Unluckily no. He came on a visit to some 
friends and seems to be staying on indefinitely. " 

"On Mrs. Dean's account?" 

"Let us hope not," said John pacifically, and 
contrived presently to turn the conversation. 

Later, however, chancing to be alone with 
Joyce, he reverted to the subject. 

"Your mother is right as to the talk about 
Edson Ardmore and Mrs. Dean, I am sorry to 
say. They are constantly together, and there 
is far too much gossip going the rounds. " 

"I know it," Joyce agreed helplessly. "I 
hear it all the time from Mrs. Upton, and from 
Miss Catlin, and ever so many others. I smooth 
it over as I best can. Still " 

"It should be stopped," said John earnestly. 
"It is all mere thoughtlessness of course, but it 
does Mrs. Dean discredit. Any light reference 
to a woman's good name, however tmwarranted, 
leaves an indelible stain. Perhaps just a hint 
to her " 

"I can't believe that she cares for Mr. Ardmore 
in the slightest," Joyce repeated. "In fact, I 
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think — "she turned a little and looked John 
straight in the face — " indeed I am quite sure 
that Olive has come to care very much for her 
husband. " 

"That, of course, would be a full solution of 
the diflSculty, " said John simply. 

And again they talked of other things. 

But that half-challenging look of hers remained 
comfortingly in John's thoughts as he walked 
home. Did it mean that the old wound was 
beginning to heal? Was it perhaps already 
healed? It was growing more and more difficult 
for him not to press his own great claim upon her. 
Surely that secret that lay unspoken between 
them was no longer a breach, but a bond. Be- 
cause he alone of all her world had knowledge of 
it, he mtist hold a different position from others 
in her thoughts — a, nearer, more intimate place. 
Might he not therefore have come to be more to 
her than others? Her entire trust in him, her 
reliance upon him, her tacit acceptance of his 
friendship — ^were these nothing? Yet alas! he 
well knew also that Hope is like the sparrow in 
the snow-field, missing no smallest berry that 
may afford it sustenance, and thriving where all 
else must starve. 

A day or two later he returned with Joyce on a 
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chilly afternoon from an errand of mercy, which 
they talked over happily as they sat alone in the 
library before a bright hearth fire. A tempting 
little table stood at Joyce's elbow with a silver 
pitcher of steaming chocolate and a plate of de- 
licate bread and butter sandwiches — only just 
enough for two, Joyce affirmed, as they laugh- 
ingly divided its contents. A peculiar flavour 
of familiarity attaches to tables set for only 
two, and the spell lingered after the slight re- 
past was finished. Now a silence had fallen 
between them, scarcely less intimate than their 
talk had been. Joyce sat with her hands laid 
together in her lap, her head thrown back against 
the chair, the same wonderful radiance in her 
face that John remembered there in the earliest 
days of their acquaintance, together with that 
intangible something added that a strong char- 
acter gains from any great experience. She had 
never looked so lovely to him. Never had the 
atmosphere of the room been so suggestively 
homelike, so foreshadowing of what life might 
be, they two together, as now, for always, one 
in purpose, in deed, and in thought. He bent 
toward hef, all his heart in his eyes and in his 
voice, as he called her softly by the name that he 
had heard Rosalie give her, and that had ever 
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since been the one by which he thought of her. 

"Joy!" he said. 

She recoiled as if from a blow. All the relaxed 
lines of her figure hardened into rigidity. The 
happy peace of the moment before was dispelled 
as completely as though a winter's blast had 
swept through the room. 

"Don't!" she exclaimed passionately. "Don't 
call me that. You may call me Joyce if you like. 
I don't care. But never — ^never — call me Joy 
again!" 

He looked at her in startled surprise. She 
offered no explanation, but his quick intuition 
needed none. He instantly divined what her 
association with the name must be, and he knew 
by the look on her face, all its brightness gone as 
suddenly as when a breath extinguishes a flame, 
that the wound of eighteen months before as yet 
was only surface healed. 

. He got up, moving back to where she could 
not see him, and stood with his hand on the high 
top of her chair while he fought down his cruel 
disappointment. It was some minutes before 
he spoke. But a rush of bitter memories had 
Joyce in its grip, and she still sat rigidly straight, 
noticing neither his withdrawal nor his silence. 

"I must go now," he said at last. 
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She roused then sufficiently to turn round 
toward him. 

"It is early still, Mr. Windom," she said, 
glancing at the clock. "Uncle Chris and Mother 
will be in soon. " 

"I will not wait, thank you," John answered 
mechanically. " Good-bye. " And he went away 
without offering to shake hands. 

Joyce noted the omission. It brought her 
thoughts back to John himself. She hoped that 
she had not htut him too much. But how cotdd 
she have dreamed that he wotild call her Joy? 
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SWEET BELLS JANGLED 



Shakespeare, 



OLIVE was in her drawing-room seated on the 
piano stool, but facing away from the piano. 
Rosalie was leaning against her, half enfolded by 
her arm and playing with the long jewelled chain 
that hung from her mother's neck; and an ex- 
tremely good-looking young man was standing 
a little way off with an elbow on the mantelpiece, 
in a consciously effective attitude, of which, to his 
disappointment, Olive took no manner of heed. 

" So I am not to hear your violin this afternoon, 
Mrs. Dean?" 

She gave him an impatient glance. 

"How many times do you have to have No 
said to you, Mr. Ardmore?" 

" That is according to the speaker, " he answered 
promptly. "Also it is according to the nature 
of my question. To some that I might put to 
you, I would never accept a No. ** 
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"Then don't put those questions, " she returned 
nonchalantly. "Rosalie, has daddy come yet?" 

The child nodded brightly. 

"Yes, Mamma." 

"How long ago?" 

"Oh, a great long while ago — ^just after he 
came." Rosalie pointed a wee impolite fore- 
finger at Edson. 

"Well, run and ask him if he does n't want to 
come — say that I want him to come — ^to hear 
Mr. Ardmore sing one of his beautiful songs 
before he leaves. " 

"But I am not leaving," expostulated Edson, 
as the child obediently departed on her errand. 
"Rosalie to the contrary, I consider that I have 
barely arrived." 

"You are going soon all the same," Olive 
rejoined placidly. "I don't feel like talking to 
you the whole afternoon through. I am getting 
immensely tired of you." 

This was so obviously impossible from the 
young man's point of view that he permitted 
the statement to pass undisputed. 

"Why did you send for your husband? Would 
it shorten the time to you very much if he were 
here, too?" he inquired maliciously. 

Olive was looking bored to extinction. 
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"Yes. Very much. But he won't come." 

"Why won't he? Because I don't want him?" 

"Because he is too busy. He is always too 
busy. What are you going to sing? " She ttimed 
around to the piano, striking a few random chords. 
Edson came and took up a position close beside 
her, his back against the instrument. 

"I am not going to sing. I am going to look 
at you and talk to you — ^now that I have the 
chance. Why do you eternally have Rosalie 
around?" 

Olive idly turned over a pile of music with one 
hand while nmning a scale with the other. 

"She is not around at present, and I don't see 
that I am gaining by her absence. You sing 
when she is here." 

"Yes, because then I can't say what I want to. 
Perfect as your little girl is, I am reduced to wishing 
that she had been bom deaf. Olive " 

"Mrs. Dean, if you please." 

"Oh, bother formality; Olive " 

She shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 

"Stand farther away, please; I can't finish my 
octave. " 

"I don't want you to finish your octave. I 
want you to look at me. " 

"Why shotild I? There is nothing new to 
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discover in you. Well, Rosalie? Will daddy- 
come? " 

She lifted her hand from the kejrs, though 
still bending down to them. There was an air 
of controlled suspense in her attitude. 

Rosalie danced up and encircled her mother's 
slim waist with both arms. 

"Daddy says please *scuse him, he *s so very 
busy." 

Olive's hands fell again on the keys in a muffled 
jangling chord. The child winced. 

"Yes, daddy is always busy. Daddy is never 
foolishly idle, as we are. Rosalie, ask Mr. Ard- 
more to sing." 

** But I don't like him to sing, " Rosalie protested 
with exemplary candour. "He makes such a 
loud noise. It stings my ears. Mamma, may n't 
I go back to daddy?" 

"Pray do!" Edson interposed with unfeigned 
warmth. "I am going to sing the song of the 
damned. It is not meant for a baby audience. " 

"No, Rosalie," said Olive. "You must stay 
here." 

She left the piano and crossed to the other end 
of the room, Rosalie holding by her gown and 
tripping daintily beside her. Edson watched 
her from under half dropped lids. What a figure! 
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How her clothes fitted! What a superb ease of 
movement! What a provoking devil-may-care 
nonchalance! A look came into his face that 
was not good to see. Turning abruptly, he took 
her vacated seat at the piano and suddenly began 
to sing Siegmund's "Love Song" very, very 
softly. He had a superb voice exquisitely 
trained, and Olive, sitting with lifted head and 
closed eyes, listened entranced, each note a 
distinct sensuous joy. The very air about her 
thrilled with the insidious, passionate sweetness 
of the melody. She held her breath, wishing 
that it might go on for ever and ever and ever. 

Edson waited for her comment at its dose, but 
none came. Rosalie, however, stood at his elbow, 
her eyes like stars. 

"Sing it again, Mr. More," she commanded. 
"I like your pretty 'Song of the Damned.' Sing 
it again." 

"Shall I go?" Edson threw back the question 
at Olive without turning his head. "Do you 
want me to go now?" 

Olive awoke from awareness of the song to 
awareness of the singer. 

"No," she replied airily. "As long as you 
sing you may stay." 

"Thank you, I am not your music-box/' 
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Edson retorted, and getting up closed the piano 
with a bang. 

Jtist then Joyce was annotinced, and he osten- 
tatiously took leave on the instant, with an 
aggressively injured air of being driven from the 
field, and lingering impertinently over his farewell 
to Olive. 

"I am glad that he has gone," Olive declared, 
almost before the door had safely closed upon 
him. "He can be very tiresome except when he 
sings. Then he is divine. Rosalie darling, it 
is past your supper time. Run away to Amelia, 
the gaunt and good. Now, Joyce, I can have 
you quite to myself." She drew Joyce down 
beside her on a sofa, keeping her hand in hers. 
"Why are you looking so grave? I don't like you 
to look grave. " 

Joyce had come with the fixed purpose of acting 
upon John Windom's suggestion. She began at 
once. 

" I ran in only for a moment. I have something 
especial that I want to say. " 

"To say, or to tell?" asked Olive archly. "If 
it is something to tell, that means news, and will 
be interesting. Something to say always means 
something disagreeable to hear. In that case 
say it quickly and get done with it. " 
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Joyce laughed uncomfortably. 

"It w disagreeable, but I can't not say it." 

" Oh ! Duty, " said Olive with a grimace. "That 
is worst of all. Well, out with it. What does 
it refer to?" 

"To Mr. Ardmore," said Joyce, taking the 
plunge. "Olive, why do you have that man 
here so much? You confess that he is tiresome. 
I am sure that he must bore you to death. " 

"Not when he sings, dear; not at all when he 
sings. He has a glorious voice, and he serves 
as well as another to pass the time and keep one 
from thinking. " 

"I should imagine that your thoughts would 
be far better company than Mr. Ardmore at any 
time," Joyce protested. 

Olive drew down her eyebrows. 

"Oh, but there is so much thinking done in 
this house, Joyce! It gets monotonous. I sit 
thinking in my room. Warren sits thinking in 
his. Shouldn't you suppose that he would get 
lonesome, all by himself so? There he goes now 
to tKe nursery." She bent forward, catching 
some almost inaudible sound in the distance. 
"Rosalie and he always have a frolic after her 
supper before she goes to bed. Rosalie has the 
best time of all of us. " 
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But Joyce kept tenaciously to her intention. 

"I don't believe that you realise how much 
Mr. Ardmore is with you," she said earnestly. 
"It is making a lot of unpleasant talk, Olive — 
things that ought never to be said about you. 
I am sure that you cannot wish that — ^when, too, 
it would be so easy to put a stop to it. " 

"People must talk about something," Olive 
answered coolly. "Why not as well about Mr. 
Ardmore and me as about you and Mr. Windom? " 

Joyce coloured painfully, but kept bravely on. 

"You know perfectly that it is a very different 
thing whether it is you or I under discussion in 
such a case. " 

"I being married, you mean," Olive said 
tranquilly. "Gossip is always scandal when it 
is about married people, is n't it? Poor married 
people! They have to furnish all the spice for 
society. How insipid town talk would be but 
for them!" 

Joyce's hand closed pleadingly over Olive's. 

"Don't put it off in this way, Olive. I can't 
bear to have you talked about. Do be guarded. 
Don't allow Mr. Ardmore to be so much in your 
company. He is not worth the ghost of a sltir 
on your good name. I know you can't care for 
him." 
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"How can you know that?" asked Olive, 
grown very quiet, and disentangling her fingers 
from Joyce's. "He amuses me — ^at times. And 
I like to be amused — at times. " 

"Olive dear — for your own sake — ^for Rosalie's 
sake " 

''I would do a good deal for Rosalie's sake, 
and for Warren's sake — ^more perhaps than you 
imagine," said Olive, very seriously now. "Odd, 
is n't it? My own sake used to be the only 
sake that I cared about. My horizon must be 
enlarging. " 

"Then for their sates, Olive " 

"For everyone's sake I will do the best that 
I know how, " said Olive. She rose to her feet. 
"Come up to the nursery with me, won't you, 
Joyce? It is quite fascinating to see Warren 
with Rosalie. He is like another man. It is 
worth mounting the stairs for. Do let us go up. " 

But Joyce pleaded another engagement and 
went away, feeling meddlesome and tmhappy 
and quite sure that she had done more harm than 
good. 

Before she had turned the comer, however, 

Olive had entirely forgotten the talk and was 

half way to the nursery, whence sotmds of Rosalie's 

baby violin had floated enticingly down to her. 

17 
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She stole up the stairs and stood outside the door 
Kstening. She could hear Rosalie's happy voice 
quite distinctly. 

"See how well I stand, Daddy. Mamma says 
that 's the right way, with my foot so. See, 
Daddy. And this is the way to hold my bow. 
That 's awful hard. Don't you think it is awful 
hard. Daddy?" 

"Stupendously hard, " assented Warren's voice, 
deep and dear, and oh, how melodious! 

"Show your papa how nice you can play," 
suggested Amelia's voice. "She's getting her 
notes that fast, sir, it 's a miracle, her mother 
says." 

"I can play a whole scale," laughed Rosalie. 
"Listen, Daddy. Do you know what a scale is? 
I know what a scale is. My mamma teached 
me. This is a scale. Listen, Daddy!" 

Olive cotild not resist. She turned the handle 
of the door noiselessly. The smallest aperture 
would suflBce for the picture. Yes, there stood 
the mite in the most picttiresque pose in all the 
world, holding her miniature violin against her 
shoulder, her dimpled chin bent down to it side- 
wise, her golden curls tumbling brightly about it, 
her adorable face puckered into a frown of intense 
concentration as the wee fingers anxiously picked 
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out the newly acquired notes. Olive's heart 
swelled with love and pride as she looked at her 
little pupil. 

"Ain't that just wonderful, sir?" said Amelia, 
delightedly. "Did you ever hear the beat of 
that? And her a mere baby yet, so to say. " 

Olive saw the smile with which Warren nodded 
to the faithful woman. Then he caught the 
little girl up in his arms and hugged her close, 
violin and all, and the bow got itself mixed with 
the strings and made queer scrapings at which 
Rosalie loudly protested. And then he sat down 
with her in a big chair, and the violin was given 
over into Amelia's hand, and the evening's long, 
beautiful talk began. 

Olive closed the door as noiselessly as she had 
opened it. Why should she spoil it by going in? 
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THE MIDDLE WATCH OF A SUMMER NIGHT 

Drake. 

IT was nearly eleven o'clock on a perfect evening 
a month later, when the city lay basking 
under one of those flashes of heat that sometimes 
come in May as forerunners of approaching 
summer. Mrs. Bennett and Mr. Hazelton had 
retired to their rooms, and John Windom had been 
stunmoned from his unfinished call to the sickbed 
of a friend. John was always wanted in times of 
weakness or of need, as if he were a fountain 
head of inexhaustible strength. But Joyce still 
lingered where he had left her, on the narrow 
iron-balustraded veranda in front of their house, 
enjoying the coolness and beauty of the night. 
The dusky, tree-lined street was very peaceful. 
Although but half a block away from where Joyce 
stood it was intersected by Hastings Avenue, 
one of the chief thoroughfares of the city, it had 
almost the sense of solitude belonging to an 
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unfrequented country road, and the occasional 
couples that sauntered by, hatless and wrapless, 
lent it still more the look of a pastoral lane. She 
thought of many things as she stood there. John's 
bright, varied talk always left her with much to 
think over — ^interesting, tmusual things that gave 
opening vistas down hitherto tmtrodden roads, 
alluring if only for the breadth of vision that they 
promised farther on. That was his peculiar 
talent. He made everything seem larger, fuller, 
richer in purpose. She got away from herself 
when with him, not so much through being 
drawn into his life as by being stimulated into 
further realisation of her part in the great, uni- 
versal life, and a recognition of how big and full 
and demanding it was. She no longer walked 
alone down solitary paths of pain or pleasure, 
but hand in hand with her fellows, and nothing 
that concerned only herself could ever again seem 
of as much moment after having entered upon 
that wider range of sympathy. She could not 
but confess that she owed a great deal to John 
Windom. 

Happening presently to glance up the street 
beyond the avenue, she caught sight of a figure 
that arrested her attention from its likeness to 
Olive. It was of Olive's height and build, but 
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moved slowly and tincertainly, in a way very 
diflEerent from Olive's free, assured movements. 
Joyce watched idly, tmtil as it came nearer she 
saw to her surprise that it really was Olive, and 
in strict street costume, hatted and coated as if 
on a midday shopping excursion. What could 
she be doing alone in the street at that hour? 
And why this curious hesitation of manner? She 
acted almost as if afraid of being recognised. 

A formless fear seized upon Joyce. She leaned 
out over the balustrade, her gaze fixed on that 
tmcertain halting figure. Reaching the avenue, 
Olive stopped, looked up and down it tmdeddedly, 
then slowly crossed over. As she came to the 
curbstone a gaily-dressed, tawdry-looking woman 
paused in passing to accost her. Olive visibly 
shrank, and then hurried forward as if to escape 
from something tmpleasant. Without stopping 
to think, Joyce impetuously ran down the steps 
and flew to meet her. 

"What a lovely night!" she exclaimed as she 
came up with Olive. "Mayn't I go with you 
on your walk?" 

Olive looked at Joyce strangely, partly bewild- 
ered, partly relieved. Then she broke into a low, 
wild laugh, as luilike her own as was her manner, 
and caught Joyce by the arm. 
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"Yes, stay with me. Protect me," she said 
brusquely. "Did you see that — ^that creature — 
speak to me just now?*' 

"I did. That is why I came to you-" 

"Can you guess what she said? She said: 
'Good evening, Sister.' Sister! How is that? 
Would you take me for one of her sort?" She 
laughed again — ^the same ugly laugh. "You 
are the last person I expected to meet. I had 
not meant to come as far as this. Let us turn 
back." 

They crossed the avenue together and went 
on down through the comparative quiet of Main 
Street, Olive holding Joyce's arm pressed tightly 
against her side. Then of a sudden, appearing 
out of the darkness apparently from nowhere, 
Edson Ardmore joined them, and Joyce knew 
intuitively that it was he whom Olive had come 
out to meet. The conviction struck a cold chill 
through her; she could barely address him civilly; 
while he, totally tmprepared for her presence, 
was less than polite in his greeting to her. 

"This is a heavenly night for a stroll, isn't 
it?" Olive remarked nonchalantly as he walked 
on by her side. 

"A night of nights," he responded, but whoUy 
without enthusiasm. Then he stopped short on 
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the sidewalk. "Are you gcring to keep on in this 
direction? You are taking Miss Meredith away 
from her home." 

"So we are. We will turn around," Olive 
said docilely. 

Turning, the three retraced their steps for a few 
yards, scarcely speaking. It was as if some spell 
were on them, holding them tongue-tied. 

Then Olive stopped abruptly. 

"You don't want to go in yet, do you, Joyce? 
Can't you stay with me a little longer?" 

"For as long as you wish," Joyce answered 
quietly. 

"It is five minutes past eleven," said Edson 
irrdevantly, consulting his watch by the light 
of one of the street lamps that supplemented the 
pale glimmer of a young moon. 

"Is it so late already?" Olive said with her 
queer laugh, and Joyce fdt her arm tremble. 
She wheeled about, and they went back over the 
same ground; then turned again; and so for some 
time they went back and forth, never going beyond 
a certain distance from the avenue. 

"It is a quarter past eleven, " Edson announced, 
drawing out his watch again as they neared the 
lamp on the comer. 

Olive halted and looked vaguely down the ave- 
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nue to where it ended in the broad, low building of 
the station. 

"Your watch must be fast," she said with 
seeming tmcx)ncem. But Joyce felt that her 
body shivered. What were these two plotting? 
She turned sick. 

"How is Rosalie?" she asked desperately. "I 
thought her rather pale when I last saw her." 

Edson left Olive no time to answer. 

"She is rampageously well," he said. "She 
was a naughty little minx this afternoon, and 
when children are bad it is a sure sign that they 
are in perfect health. " 

"It is the contrary in Rosalie's case," declared 
Joyce quickly. 

"Rosalie is never naughty," Olive said shortly, 
and a quiver ran through her from head to foot. 

Edson looked across Olive at Joyce. 

"You think that saintship is compatible with 
bodily vigotir, " he drawled. " You are quite wrong. 
Saintship is the mark of an effete, played-out, 
abjectly poor-spirited nature. Shall we move on, 
Mrs. Dean?" 

He made as if to go down the avenue; but 
Olive held back. 

"It is early still. Let us take another turn on 
Main Street." 
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Edson bit his moustache. 

"Ought we not to leave Miss Meredith at her 
house before I take you: — ^home?" he asked 
insinuatingly. 

Joyce's blood boiled at the impertinence of 
his tone. She drew closer to Olive. 

"I am in no huny to go back. I will walk 
with you as long as you please, Olive. *' 

As she spoke, a whistle sotmded in the distance, 
clear and penetrating like a call. Edson leaned 
toward Olive and said something in her ear. 
She gave her odd, unpleasant laugh, continuing 
to walk on, but slower and slower. Joyce felt 
a tension in the air about them that impeded 
free breathing. 

The whistle sounded again, nearer and more 
imperative. 

"That is the 11.20 express," said Edson 
pointedly. 

They paused as if by common consent on the 
comer of Hastings Avenue. Olive began talking 
recklessly and gaily. 

"What a queer old part of the city this is ! How 
can you endure to live here, Joyce? Don't you 
feel yourself growing musty and out-of-date, like 
something tucked away on a top shelf? The 
West End is so different — so new — so alive — 
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so — '* She interrupted herself. "There comes 
the express sure enough," she said under her 
breath. 

"It is a two-minutes* walk to the station," 
Edson said very low, lajdng his hand on Olive's 
arm. His tone was half a commaad, half an 
entreaty. Again he made a movement to go 
down the avenue. 

Olive drew away from his hand. 

"How the thing rushes through the night!" 
she murmured. "It seems close upon us. I 
feel as if it must presently pass over my body. " 

She lifted her head to listen. They all listened 
intently. Olive stood so motionless that Joyce 
wondered if she were breathing at all. The 
train rumbled nearer and nearer. They heard 
it slow up as it rotmded a curve, heard it drag its 
long length rattling and expostulating over a 
bridge, and so at last heard it come to a grudging, 
grating, protesting standstill at the station. 

"The train waits here five minutes," Edson 
said significantly. 

Olive made no reply. 

For those five, endless, momentous minutes, no 
one moved or spoke. It was as if they stood 
on an insulated spot, surrotmded by live wires 
charged with danger and death. Then a whistle 
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rang out again, sharp, peremptory, and decisive. 
There was the twisting of brakes, the grinding 
of wheels, the throbbing pulsation of a mighty 
re-awakening machine, and ponderously, relent- 
lessly, irrevocably, the train started on its way. 

Edson smothered an ejaculation. His hand- 
some face wore a frustrated, baflfled look. He 
stood as if planted to the spot, staring grimly 
down the avenue. Olive on the contrary, seemed 
to experience some extraordinary relief with the 
passing of the express. She lifted her head 
higher and higher, listening with a brightening 
look. Now the train had left the last outskirts 
of the city. It was gathering speed. It was 
leaping forward into the night like a live thing 
let loose from detaining leashes. Now it was 
gone — quite gone. There was only a far-off 
diminishing whisper of sotmd, like the distant 
thunder of a receding storm. 

Then Olive spoke in quite her natural manner. 

"I am tired walking. Take me home, please, 
Mr. Ardmore. You can take Miss Meredith 
back afterward. She will not mind the extra 
walk." 

Edson attempted no answer. He turned like 
an automaton and walked on up Main Street, 
looking straight ahead of him and keeping his 
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hands behind him clasped tight around his cane, 
which he slashed up and down in continuous 
short, sharp, explosive jerks. Joyce felt that he 
would have liked to run it through her. 

Not one word was said by any of them on the 
way to Dr. Dean's. There Olive went in, nodding 
to the other two with an abrupt "Good-night" 
that seemed all at once to turn the evening's 
walk into a mere commonplace. Joyce and 
Edson, still silent, went back to Main Street. 
She heard the cane jerking in his hands the entire 
distance. 

"Thank you very much for an exceedingly 
pleasant evening," he said bitterly, as he lifted 
his hat to her at the foot of her steps with an 
exaggerated courtesy of manner that empha- 
sised the venom of his look. "I trust that you 
have enjoyed it as much as I have. " 

Joyce looked him squarely in the eyes. 

"Thank you," she returned quietly. "It has 
been an evening never to forget." 

She left him standing there and went in. Edson 
swung about on his heel and swore a great round 
oath as she disappeared. 
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THOUGH MUCH IS TAKEN, MUCH ABIDES 

Tennyson. 

WARREN had not yet returned from a tour 
of evening calls. Olive went into his 
consulting-room to wait for him. She had no 
clear idea of what she intended to say, but she 
had an imperative desire to see him, and with 
Olive to wish was still to act, in spite of the 
measure of self-control that she had lately gained. 
She fltmg off her jacket and took her violin in 
with her, to relieve the tedium of the wait, throw- 
ing a window wide to let the night air blow 
refreshingly over her as she played. 

It was midnight when Warren came in. Whether 
or not he was surprised at finding Olive in his 
oflSce at that hour in street attire, his first act 
was to walk rapidly over to the window and 
dose it. There are as many ways of closing 
a window as of shutting a door. Olive heard 
a distinct reproach in the striking of the sash 
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upon the sill. "What am I doing wrong?" she 
wondered. 

"How can you be so thoughtless!" said Warren 
despairingly. "I heard your violin a block away. 
Have you forgotten Stacey next door?" 

"I never once thought about him/' said Olive 
impenitently, putting down the violin. " I wanted 
to see you. " 

"Is there anything wrong with Rosalie?" War- 
ren asked quickly. 

Olive faintly smiled. His first thought was 
sure to be always for Rosalie. 

"Indeed not. If there is anjrthing wrong, it is 
with me, not with Rosalie. " 

Warren gave her a searching glance of profes- 
sional inquiry. There was assuredly no appearance 
of illness about her. In her plain, dark gown and 
picture hat, she was as beautiful as a freshly 
blown rose. The unusual dress struck him. 

"Have you been out?" he asked. "I see that 
you have on yotu* hat. " 

"Yes. It is that that I wanted to see you about. " 
She ttuned deliberately toward him, not looking 
at him, her hands clasped lightly together. "I 
went out, by appointment, to meet Edson Ard- 
more." The syllables fell evenly and expression- 
lessly , as if part of an exercise repeated from a book. 
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Warren wheeled sharply about, looking at her 
incredulously. 

"What? By night? By appointment?" 

If he was already so surprised, she wondered 
how he would take her further revelation. But 
she went on steadily, monotonously, some blind 
inner force compelling her. 

"It was arranged between us. I was going 
away with him.*' 

The preposterous statement struck almost 
meaninglessly on Warren's ear. Olive was no 
coquette. It had never occurred to him to 
question her relations with Ardmore, or with any 
of the young men whom her beauty drew about 
her. Doubtless they admired her, and her in- 
difference piqued them, and if their callow atten- 
tions amused her it cotdd matter nothing to him. 
But this 

"Going away with him?** he repeated blankly. 
**Away with him? What do you mean?** 

"We were to leave by the 11.20 express,** 
Olive answered with appalling simplicity. "But 
when the time came, I could n't go. *' 

Utterly confounded, Warren dropped into an 
arm-chair facing her and leaned toward her. 

"WiU you explain yourself, Olive? You can*t 
know what you are saying.** 
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"Didn't I make it cleax?" Olive returned 
wearily. "I said that we were leaving town, 
leaving Catonia, together." 

''Oliver 

She moved her hands slightly, but made no 
answer. 

''Olive I *^ he repeated, thtmderstruck. "You 
cannot mean that you were planning to leave 
home again — ^to run off with Edson Ardmore!" 

"But I was," said Olive, tmblushingly, un- 
falteringly, no smallest show of shame, or remorse, 
or even of embarrassment about her. 

Warren could not believe his senses. 

" With Edson Ardmore — ^that insufferable cad ! " 
he exclaimed, his scorn over the folly of her choice 
momentarily overcoming every other feeling. 
"You were willing to sacrifice reputation, home, 
everything, for him I'* 

Olive suddenly straightened herself in her chair. 

"For him I'' she ejaculated, with a scorn equal 
to Warren's in voice and look. "You don't 
suppose that I care in the least for him, do you? 
I hate him! I loathe him!" 

Warren's astonishment passed all measure. 

"Yet you could plan to go away with him? 
Are you stark mad?" 

"But I had no intention of keeping on with 
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him, " Olive explained, quite quietly now, sinking 
back in her seat. "I was going away with him 
only so that you might get your divorce. I 
would n't have stayed on with him — ^not a minute 
longer than I had to for that. " 

''You were planning this outrageous scandal 
for sake of getting a divorce ! '' Warren exclaimed. 
His features worked painfully. He sprang up 
and walked aside to conceal them. Then he 
came up behind Olive, and stooping laid his hand 
on her shoulder. " My poor girl, is it so bad as 
that? Can you not endure even to live in the 
same house with me?" 

She looked roimd at him in a half-frightened 
way. 

"I was not going off for myself. I was doing 
it for you." 

"Forfw^?" 

"Yes. I thought that you would be happier 
then." 

''Happier? How happier?" 

"You could marry again — ^marry some one 
better." 

Warren's hand dropped from her shoulder as 
if it had been sttmg. He moved away from her. 

"Did you think that I wanted to marry some 
one else?" he asked in a harsh, strained voice. 
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"I don't mean any one in particular/' said 
Olive apathetically. "You don't act as if you 
cared for any one. But you seem so lonely — so 
unhappy. There must be some one who would 
suit you better than I — ^who would be congenial 
— ^whom you would care to talk to — care to be 
with. There is Joyce. She would make you a 
good wife. She adores Rosalie." 

"Leave Miss Meredith's name alone!" ordered 
Warren, so sharply that Olive quailed. "Leave 
her — Cleave every one — out of this. This is a 
matter between you and me alone. You know 
my views upon divorce. Why should you think 
that I have changed them?" 

"You used not to approve of divorce, I know, " 
Olive agreed. "Still, when I came home and 
you were so furious with me, I am stu-e that you 
would have divorced me, but for the law. " 

Again Warren walked apart and stood with 
his back to her. How did she contrive to keep 
putting her finger on the one sensitive spot in 
him? 

"Is it fair to judge of a man's convictions by 
his temptations in moments of anger?" he said 
grufHy. 

He need not have turned away, for Olive was 
not looking at him. She sat with her head bent 
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forward, her wide-brimmed hat throwing her 
face into shadow. 

"However you regard divorce theoretically," 
she said very low from out that shelter, "have n't 
you practically divorced me? Is it the mere 
name that you disapprove of? If the spirit of it 
is right, how can the thing itself be wrong? I 
can see no difference in the real thing except that 
then I should no longer be in your way — ^that you 
would be free to put some other woman in my 
place. Might n't you be happier then?" 

"7 be happier then?" he echoed incredulously. 
He could not bring himself to believe her. It 
was the first time that he had ever known her to 
consider any one's happiness but her own. 

Olive left her seat and stood, too, facing him, 
but still not looking at him, twining her fingers 
nervously in and out of each other. 

"I am not blind. I see well enough that you 
are not happy just in doing your duty — what 
you think is your duty — ^tolerating me here when 
you haven't even a shadow of friendliness for 
me — when I am nothing — ^nothing — ^nothing to 
you any more. Why should I be here at all? 
Why not " 

Warren interrupted her. 

"You are Rosalie's mother," he said almost 
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fiercely. "I do not forget that. Can you have 
forgotten it — again?" He cotild not keep back 
the cruel reminder. 

Olive gave a sudden choking cry. 

*'That is it. That is why I came back now. I 
love her! I love her so!" The words were torn 
from her heart's quivering core. There was no 
questioning their sincerity. '* Oh, I do not wonder 
that you doubt me — ^that you cannot believe me 
yet, " she cried wildly. "I did mean to free you, 
to let you be happy, but I could not — I could not. 
It was too hard to do it that way — ^to make 
Rosalie's mother no better than a painted woman 
of the streets!" 

Warren could but believe her now. It was 
truly not for her own sake that she had conceived 
this second flight. 

"And I?" he asked, singularly touched by her 
pathetic, ignorant groping after an impossible 
generosity. "Could you suppose that I cared 
nothing for your reputation? — ^that your disgrace 
would not be mine too?" 

A shade of the old defiance returned to her 
voice, staying its trembling. 

"You would have been free of me. Would 
not that have atoned sufficiently for my disgrace? 
Why should my disgrace matter to you anyway, 
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we are so far apart, so utterly separate. Would n't 
it be more honest to put me altogether out of your 
life, rather than to keep on pretending that I am 
still your wife while I am less to you even than 
Rosalie's old nurse? I am not blaming you,'* 
she added quickly, looking up at him for the first 
time, while the colour flamed in her cheeks. "I 
know that I am reaping only what I sowed. I 
have come fully — oh, fully. — ^to realise what it 
was that I did in leaving you — ^in letting you 
think me dead. I know that I cannot expect 
you ever to forgive me — ^to — ^to — care for me ever 
again as you used to." Her whole face was 
ablaze now with a scorching red, and her voice 
shook strangely. 

Warren stood with folded arms and head bent 
forward, looking fixedly back at her. Her words 
pricked through to the quick, rousing his slumber- 
ing sense of justice. Accusing facts stared him 
baldly in the face. It was true. He had put 
her wholly away from him in the spirit. He had 
remorselessly closed against her every avenue of 
possible return. He had counselled her resig- 
nation, submission, self-control, while allowing 
unchecked in himself a continuous rebellion 
expressed in action, if not in speech. In what 
way had he endeavoured to adjust himself to the 
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altered situation? Did he owe her nothing of 
what he might still have it in him to give her? 
Was not some kind of companionship possible 
between them? Because fate withheld happi- 
ness, was he justified in sullenly rejecting whatever 
morsel of comfort life might still hold, or in 
refusing it to any creature dependent upon him? 

"You have not meant it in blame, but you 
have said much that I needed to hear," he said 
in a softened voice. "Truth is the one thing 
that we must always keep clearly in sight." 
He moved nearer to her. "Let us understand 
each other thoroughly now. Of love there can, 
of course, never be any further question between 
us. You can never be to me again what you 
were. I can never be to you even only what I 
was. That we must both accept. But — as for 
forgiveness — " He paused. Far less easy than 
to forgive the wrong done to himself, was it to 
forgive the wrong done to Joyce. If to forgive 
must always mean to forget — ^no, he felt that he 
could never truly forgive her. 

Olive's face had passed from red to marble 
white, as if the colour had been struck out of it. 
Her lids had dropped again, and under the long 
lashes was a shimmer of tears kept back by 
force. 
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"But if — if we are to keep on living in the 
same house — " she stammered. 

"Could you give Rosalie up?*' he demanded. 

She flung out her arms desperatdy. 

"No! No!" she cried stormily. "I cannot. 
I tried to, and I cannot. She is mine — ^mine! a 
part of me. I love her. I lave her. I cannot — 
I will not give her up!" 

"Neither can I give her up," said Warren. 
"Rosalie can never belong to either of us alone. 
She is neither yours nor mine. She is ours. Does 
not that settle it? Must we not continue to live 
together for her sake, even though never again 
as before, still as " 

"As friends, Warren?" she broke in eagerly, 
flashing a look of entreaty at him. "Couldn't 
we come to be just friends perhaps, for her sake?" 
There she broke down completely. "O Warren, 
why did you save my life when I came back? 
Why did you not let me die? It would have been 
so simple — so easy — ^to let me die, and that would 
have settled everything — everything! Why must 
I keep on spoiling both our lives?" A sob caught 
her, stifling her. The last words were almost 
inaudible. 

Warren had never before seen her so moved. 
It affected him strangely. Surely some second 
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birth had taken place in this wajrward sotJ. He 
came close to her and again put his hand on her 
shoulder. 

"Why should we not grow to be friends in 
time?" he said gently. "Why should we not 
begin over again, and try for that? What do you 
say? Shall we try again — ^along that line?'' 

There was a different note in his voice that her 
sensitive ear inmiediately detected. It made him 
less remote, more accessible. She looked up at 
him and tried to speak, but her whole face quiv- 
ered. Friendship for love. Nothing more now — 
now that she had all to give. Not his love ever 
again. But his friendship — perhaps. That much 
at least might perhaps come to be saved out of 
the wreck that she had made. She drew a long 
shivering breath. 

"Shall we?" he asked again. That new note 
was in his voice still. 

Silent and trembling, she stretched out her 
hand to him for answer; and as he took it and 
met her anxious pleading look with a smile, he 
understood that she was praying him to assume 
a new trust, and that he had tacitly accepted it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX ; 

THE MIGHT OF BiUSIC SHALL AVAIL 

R. U. Johnson, 

A NOTHER year passed, a happier year than 
*^ ever for little Rosalie, in the subtly changing 
atmosphere of her home. Adored by both parents 
and adoring each in return, it was impossible under 
the new understanding established between them 
but that their disjointed lives should meet and 
hold in her. The little, loving, clinging, sensitive 
creattu-e was the very idol of Warren's heart, 
while from the petted plajrthing that she had 
been at first to Olive, she was become the centre 
around which her mother's entire life revolved. 
Now, too, the child was making marvellous 
progress with her music, and Olive's frustrated 
ambitions for herself were revived anew for her 
darling. 

"That baby surprises me more and more 
every day, " she said one morning to Warren, as 
they sat discussing plans for a f&te on Rosalie's 
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approaching birthday. They were in her boudoir 
instead of in Warren's office, which for so long 
had been their only meeting-place when necessity 
compelled it. Olive was at her desk, a paper 
lying before her scrawled over with suggestions. 
She was leaning back in her chair with her hands * 
clasped behind her head, while waiting for the 
pencil which Warren was sharpening with the 
extreme nicety that he put into everything that 
he did with his hands. 

"The darling is made of music," she continued 
dreamily. ''I believe she actually thinks in 
melody. There is no doubt about it; she is a 
musical genius. Do confess that you think so 
too." 

Warren's eyebrows lifted a little. 

"Genius is a gift of the gods. It annoxmces 
itself, whether acknowledged * or not. Or no, it 
is not a gift, but a loan, with a frightful rate of 
interest attaching to it. One accepts it with 
anxiety for anybody whose happiness one has at 
heart." 

"But shouldn't one be willing to pay a great 
price for a great thing?" asked Olive, tmclasping 
her hands and sitting up straight. "Isn't it 
better to bankrupt oneself than to be a cipher?" 

"It is n't necessary to be an out and out cipher 
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merely because one is not bom a genius. There 
are intermediate grades of being, you know/' 
obs^ved Warren, with a whimsical glance at her. 
"And even mediocrities have their valuable uses. 
It is by no means the genitises who run our world. 
Here is your pendL " 

Olive took it and absently tried its point, 
instantly breaking it again. 

"If they don't run the world, at least they 
show how it ought to be run along its different 
lines, don't they?" she asked, dropping the pencil 
on the paper and turning to Warren. 

Warren pushed back his chair and got up, 
carefully closing his penknife. 

"Quite true. They are life's searchlights, blaz- 
ing fitfully away on high towers. But after all, 
it is the little old street lamps that we walk by." 

"That is very well for you to say. There is 
certainly nothing of the street lamp about your 
reputation, all the same," mtumured Olive, full 
of secret pride in him. 

"Oh, my reputation!" Warren returned im- 
patiently, with his usual dislike to personalities, 
as he tossed back the falling lock from his forehead. 
" Reputation comes from many adventitious causes. 
It is by no means always a guarantee of a man's 
acquirements. What are you going to do this 
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hot day, Olive? It is growing stuffy in town, and 
Rosalie does not look quite herself. I must see 
about getting you both off to the country soon. " 

"Oh, not yet!'' begged Olive quickly. "This 
house is so roomy and airy. May n*t we wait till 
you can go, too ? As to to-day, Rosalie and I are to 
spend it with Joyce, you know. It is deliciously 
cool at Momingside. Can't you manage to 
come for us this afternoon?" she added impul- 
sively. "They would all be so glad to see you. " 

Warren was looking over his note book. 

" Certainly I will if I can, " he readily proipised. 
"It is some time since I have seen that delightful 
Mrs. Bennett — or Mr. Hazelton." 

"And Joyce?" asked Olive, jealous for her 
friend. "Won't you be glad to see Joyce, too?" 

"I am always glad to see Miss Meredith," 
answered Warren quietly, his eyes on his book. 

"Miss Meredith!" repeated Olive, with her 
wayward, pretty pout. "How formal you are! 
Couldn't you call her Joyce behind her back?" 

"I prefer to speak of ladies by the names that 
1 give them to their faces," Warren replied, as 
quietly as before. He closed the book and 
rettimed it to his pocket, lifting his impenetrable 
eyes to his wife. "I am not to be made over, 
Olive. I shall always be formal." 
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"And never come to appreciate Joyce, do you 
mean? I have almost given up hoping that you 
will. Yet she is so dear and so fine — exactly 
what I should have said that you would most 
like in a woman. However, Mr. Windom ap- 
preciates her if you do not. I wonder how much 
longer it will be before Joyce accepts him." 

"I wonder," said Warren absently, his face 
still turned toward Olive. Then he seemed to 
rouse himself to the subject. "I hope soon. 
She would make John a good wife. Well, good- 
bye. I will meet you at Momingside this after- 
noon, if possible." 

He congratulated himself as he walked across 
to the nursery for his customary good-bye kiss 
from Rosalie that he could now meet Joyce on a 
footing approaching real friendliness, or at least 
having all the marks of long and easy acquaintance 
— congratulated himself still more that he could 
think of her possible marriage with his friend as 
the best thing that could befall. 

But it was destined that there should be no 
visit to Momingside that day. As Olive lingered 
in the boudoir, going over the details for the 
projected f^te, Warren reappeared, to counter- 
mand any outing for Rosalie. 

"I don't like her looks," he said. "And she 
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has considerable temperature. I have just taken 
it. It is nearly 101°. " 

"Fever!*' exclaimed Olive, instantly alarmed. 

"It may prove nothing, or it might be measles, 
or scarlet fever. With children you never know 
what may develop all in a moment. At any 
rate, she must stay quietly at home tmder watch. " 

"ioi°!" repeated Olive. "So early in the 
day! O Warren!" 

"I will run in again at noon to look at her," 
said Warren reassiuingly. "And, of course, 
Olive, this need not prevent your going to Mom- 
ingside if you choose. In any case it would be 
too early for you to carry contagion, and Amelia 
is here to watch Rosalie." 

'' Amelia r' 

Struck by the tone in which Olive flung out the 
name, Warren turned to look at her. She was 
grown quite pale. 

"Do you think for a moment that I would 
leave Rosalie — ^Amelia or no Amelia — ^with any 
chance illness hanging over her?" she said in 
answer to his look. "I can keep her quieter than 
any one else. She will sit still by the hour if I 
play to her. How could you think that I would 
leave her?" There memory shot an accusing 
arrow at her. She coloured violently. "Do you 
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think me the same woman that I used to be?" 
she cried passionately, "the heartless, hateful 
thing who had no right to be a mother? who 
thought that being a mother meant no more than 
the bringing of a child into the worid? Don't 
you see that I have changed? Don't you know 
how I love her — ^how I would give my life for her? " 

Warren's look at his wife was a very kindly 
one. 

"Yes, I know it," he said. "You are by no 
means the same Olive. You are somebody very 
different." He reached out for her hand and 
held it firmly. "Do not be over anxious. This 
may prove an idle scare. " 

But by noon there was no room for doubt. 
Rosalie's temperature had run up alarmingly, 
and Warren's face was exceedingly grave. 

"It is scarlet fever," he told Olive plainly. 
"I fear it will go very hard with her. I shall get 
in a trained nurse immediately. " 

Olive caught his arm with both hands. 

"You will not shut me out, Warren? You 
will let me stay with her, too?" 

Warren scanned her face closely. 

"You know what that means? the long con- 
finement, the strict quarantine, the danger of 
contagion?" 
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''I know and I care nothing but that I shall die 
if you ^ut me out, ** she cried recklessly. "You 
must let me be with her! You mtist! You 
must!" 

"I should not dream of forbidding it," said 
Warren. "You have as good a right there as I. 
Only you must promise to obey what I order in 
the way of rest and exercise. I cannot have you 
ill, too." For the brirfest instant his hand 
touched her dieek, which turned a glowing red, 
as if he had put paint to it. 

"Being such a different Olive, I will surdy 
obey," she answered earnestly, in h^ re^ at 
obtaining the desired permission. "But you 
need have no ieax for me. I am the strongest of 
the strong. 

Even her splendid streogth was not proof, 
however, against the cruel strain that followed. 
The disease developed with incredible rapidity 
and intensity. Almost from the first the little 
giri was critically ill. Warren was in and out 
incessantly, every sense strained to the uttermost, 
every faculty of his brain at its highest tension, 
and OKve scarcely left the room, watching the 
tiny sufferer's ceaseless tossings and listening to 
her incoherent moanings with an agony of fore- 
boding. She kept herself in hand, nevertheless. 
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in a way of which Warren had not beKeved her 
capable, her despair held fiercely in check by her 
love. And through all Rosalie's wanderings, 
the mother's voice, low, steady, and overflowing 
with passionate tenderness, invariably brought the 
shadow of a smile to the wasting little face. As 
invariably there followed a faintly imperative 
"Play, Mamma dear, play!" while the wee fingers 
feebly moved as if holding their beloved violin. 

So, for hoiu^ together, racked with an unendur- 
able anxiety and sitting in a far comer to be out 
of the way of the nurses* ministrations, Olive 
played Rosalie's favourite airs again and again, 
slipping softly from the room to tune the strings, 
that no discordant sound might trouble the 
child's over sensitive ear, and coming swiftly 
back, impatient to shorten the interval of silence. 

"Don't stop me!" she begged, in reply to 
Warren's remonstrance, as he noted signs of the 
desperate fatigue of which she herself seemed 
wholly unaware. "It is all that I can do for her. 
And it helps to quiet her. See how much less 
restless she is while I play." And recognising 
that the music was the semi-conscious little 
listener's one best comforter, Warren had not the 
theart to interfere. 

But the fever had taken overmastering hold 
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of the delicate frame, and his hopes of saving the 
child's life grew hourly slimmer. Olive asked 
him no questions whatever. Her despairing eyes 
read his fears all too clearly in his face. 

Then Dr. Brewster came in with him. Then 
another physician, and still another. The new 
faces arrayed about the bed filled her with terror. 
Warren could scarcely endure the agonised prayer 
in the eyes that she lifted to his when he returned 
to her after they had left. 

"I have grown too anxious to trust to my own 
judgment," he said huskily. "No." He sighed 
heavily. "They can suggest nothing. There 
is nothing more to be done. " 

Nothing more to be done? It was like suddenly 
dashing one's head against an impassable wall, 
on whose farther side hope still lay. Great 
glittering tears rolled unheeded down the mother's 
cheeks, splashing drop by drop on her bosom. 
She looked up through them heartbreakingly at 
Warren. 

"At least I can still play to her. There is still 
that to do for her," she said, and caught back 
her violin. 

But at last the child no longer recognised any 
of them, lying in a restless stupor with shut eyes, 
answering to no call. Only whenever Olive's 
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violin stopped for an instant, there came the 
plaintive, repeated cry: "More! More! Please, 
more!" in a voice that tore the hearts out of 
their bodies, so sweet, so weak, so inconceivably 
dear it was. 

And Olive played on and on — ^now a pathetic 
Russian melody, now an incongruous waltz, now 
a folk-song, now a lullaby, now the wind-music 
and the rain-music — ^bits of all the passages that 
Rosalie had loved best. Hour after hour she 
kept on, seated in her shadowy comer, her eyes 
never moving from that little restless figure in the 
bed. 

"I do not think that she hears you any more, " 
Warren murmured to her in the course ci that 
endless night. "You are completely worn out. 
You must stop to rest. " 

But she shook her head determinedly, with her 
first show of obstinacy. "I will not. I will not. 
Maybe she still hears, even if there is no sign." 
And she drew her bow resolutely across the strings, 
though no longer knowing in the least what she 
played. She was become nothing but an automa- 
ton, her fingers moved by unseen wires. The 
room was a blur before her eyes. She saw nothing 
except only that tiny image in the bed. Every 
little while Warren put a glass or a spoon to her 
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lips — ^wine — coffee — some stimulant — she neither 
knew nor cared what it might be. She swallowed 
obediently whatever he gave her, and kept on 
mechanically. 

In the unnatural hush of the dimly-Eghted 
room, where the noiselessly moving figures were 
as so many shadows upon its dusk, that ceaseless 
sound of the violin had a most fantastic, eerie 
effect. It was like a delirious soul voicing aloud 
all its inconsequent imaginings erf mirth and 
lau^ter, of pain and tears, of love and longing 
and broken dreams, in a babbling tangle of music 
that meant much or little according as the listener 
was gifted to interpret. And like the wanderings 
of a sick brain, it never flagged for a moment. 
The nurses watched half in fear, wholly in ad- 
miration. Had Mrs. Dean no consciousness of 
self? Could she be made of flesh and blood? 
She was dropping with fatigue. Her hands were 
shaking uncontrollably. She looked as if she 
could never again lift her head from where it 
drooped to the violin. But still she kept on and 
on and on. And by degrees the child grew quieter 
and quieter. 

At last Warren removed the instrument forcibly 
from her straining hold. She looked up at him 
rebellious- 
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'* Rosalie is in a profound sleep, " he said. " Let 
Amelia take you to your room. I promise — I 
promise, Olive — to come for you if there is the 
least change. Go, dear. Go at once." 

When had he last caUed her "dear"? Through 
all her numbness and deadness, the long disused 
word fell upon her ears like balm. She let Amelia 
lead her away without protest. 

Only when she reached her room, she turned 
despairingly to the faithful old nurse. 

''Amelia — ^have you any hope — ^any hope at 
all?" 

'* Dear yes, ma'am, " Amelia answered cheerily. 
"I've never lost hope once. No thing that's 
loved like that child is, could keep from getting 
well. Love do work miracles." 

"Yes, love works miracles — sometimes," Olive 
repeated, vaguely comforted, and dropping upon 
the outside of her bed, fell instantly into the 
heavy lethargic state of unconsciousness that is 
less like sleep than like death. 

It was late in the morning when Warren came 
to her bedside and stood looking pitifully down 
at her worn, spent face, to which even the rose- 
pink of her wrapper lent no tinge of colour. She 
had not once stirred hand or foot, and her attitude 
betokened an extreme of exhaustion that went 
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to his heart. Despite his promise he could not 
waken her. Sleep was imperative. 

He was moving noiselessly away, when with a 
start she awoke, and seeing him sprang in a fright 
to her feet. 

"Warren! WarrenI She is dying!" 

He put his arm tenderiy about her swaying 
form. 

"No, no, dear. Our darling is to live. Your 
music has saved her to us. " 

The relief was almost too sudden and too 
intense. Olive gave a low, wild, sobbing cry, 
checking it, however, instantly lest it penetrate to 
that farther chamber where no disturbance must 
intrude, and stood helpless and shaking in Warren's 
hold. With his other hand he lifted up her 
face. 

"For the second time I owe my little girl to 
you. God bless you," he said solemnly, and 
kissed her. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
winter's sains and ruins ar£ over 

Swinburne. 

IT was John Windom who carried the good news 
* of Rosafie's recovery to Momingside, and 
seeing the shimmer of a white gown across the 
lawn, he turned to the garden to look for Joyce, 
before going to the house. 

As he passed within range of the library win- 
dows, Mr. Hazelton caught sight of the tall, spare 
figure, and reported his advent to Mrs. Bennett 
with a pleased chuckle. 

"There goes the chosen of God, ComeUa. I 
could wish that he were also the chosen of Joyce. " 

"I thought that you advocated the celibacy 
of the clergy, " Mrs. Bennett remarked provok- 
ingly over the top of her book. 

"So I do, Cornelia, so I do. A married priest 
is nothing but a licensed bigamist. Isn't he 
wedded already to his church? However there 
should be privileged exceptions. And this young 
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man has undeniably been cut out by Providence 
to be my nephew-in-law. We are at one on 
every cardinal point. " 

"Excepting perhaps the ceKbacy of the clergy, " 
suggested Mrs. Bennett. 

Mr. Hazelton's eyes twinkled. 

"The Reverend John holds heretical views on 
that subject, certainly. Still he atones for it by 
a wholly orthodox estimate of Joyce. Cornelia, 
I surely thought that you thought that she 
thought " 

" So I did, " assented Mrs. Bennett. " Whereas 
now I think that he thinks that she thinks " 

And there they laughed genially toother. 

John meantime, guided by the white gown, 
had fotmd Joyce at the end of the rose garden. 
She was gathering a mass of the fresh June 
blossoms to send with the messenger who was to 
inquire for Rosalie. A half -filled basket lay at 
her feet, and she was standing with upraised arms, 
a slim, exquisitely graceful figure, by the side of a 
trelKsed seat over which the roses clambered in 
rich profusion. John's heart leaped at si^t of her. 

" I bring the best of news, " he cried gaily as he 
came up behind her. "Is it worth a rose?" 

Joyce turned quickly, clasping her hands to- 
gether in delight. 
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"I know! I know!" she exulted. "Rosalie 
is better! is out of danger! You do not need to 
tell me. No news but that could be good news. " 

John clasped his two hands about hers by way 
of greeting, and smiled down confirmingly into 
her radiant face. 

"Yes, thank God. There is every hope for 
her now. " 

Joyce drew her hands away to clap them softly; 
then stooped to the basket and carefully selected 
a bud from its fragrant contents, while John 
watched her with rejoicing eyes. 

"Such news is worth the loveliest flower that 
grows, " she said, as she fastened it in John's coat. 
" I wish that this were twice as beautiful. " Then 
they sat down together under the climbing vines; 
and the sunlight lay mellow and soft aU about 
them, and the scent of the roses was everywhere, 
and life seemed good. 

"Oh, what a relief!" Joyce exclaimed. "I had 
almost given up hope, the last reports were so 
discouraging. Never was there so dear a child 
as Rosalie. I feared that OUve would go out of 
her mind if she lost her." 

" I saw Warren for a moment, " John said. " He 
ascribes the child's recovery entirely to his wife's 
devotion. He spoke of Mrs. Dean as I have 
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never heard him speak of her before. Rosalie's 
illness has drawn them together wonderfully." 

"That is a great good come out of what threat- 
ened to be a great grief, " Joyce answered gently. 

John was looking dreamily off over the rose 
bushes, thinking of that stormy time in the past 
when no reconciliation or agreement had seemed 
possible. 

"Hasn't it turned out better," he began; 
paused, considered his words, then began again 
imflinchingly. "It was such a tangled question 
at first when Warren's wife came back. If di- 
vorce is ever justifiable, it would have seemed 
so then. Yet is n't it better after all, for Rosalie 
at least, than if those two — ^hopelessly divided as 
they seemed — had been divorced — ^had hot tried 
what persistent eflEort could do to bring them 
together?" 

"Infinitely better — ^better for all three. It 
has been the salvation of Olive, " answered Joyce 
firmly, adding after a brief hesitation, "She 
has come to love Dr. Dean with her whole 
soul." 

"Warren will never love her again as at first, " 
John said quickly. "That love she has forfeited. 
But there is a different kind of love, perhaps as 
well worth having in the end. The tie fotmded 
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only on commtmity of interests often proves very 
close and lasting." 

"I believe that it surely will be so with these 
two, " Joyce replied; and John, covertly watching, 
as he had always watched at any mention of 
Warren's name, thought that he had never sewi 
her look so content, so radiantly at peace. Her 
left hand was lying open in her lap. He reached 
out his right hand and took it. 

"Joyce," he said, "may I speak for mysdf at 
last? Will you hsten ik)w?" 

Startled into instant comprehension, she with- 
drew her hand quickly. 

"No! No!" she exclaimed, all her face chang- 
ing. "Not ever!" 

"Why not ever?" John asked, with an ^iforced 
quiet that but the more revealed the intensity 
of his feeling. "Have I not a man's right to tell 
you that I love you?" 

She turned her face away, unwilling that he 
should see the trouble upon it. 

"Not you of all men, Mr. Windom," she 
murmured, greatly agitated. "For you tmdcr- 
stand. You know." 

"I understand nothing, know nothing that 
should prevent my asking you to marry me," 
he answered, in the same controlled y^t strangely 
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moving voice. "I ask you now. Joyce, will 
you marry me?" 

She turned back to him like one at bay, lifting 
her eyes beseediingly. 

"Why will you force me to speak of it? You 
know why I can never marry. " 

John's eyes held hers in spite of herself. She 
seemed to be looking fathoms deep into tmutter- 
ahle love and tenderness. 

''Whether or not you may have ccttne to care 
for me, I do not know," he said. "But I love 
you with the love of my life. And I bdieve that 
I can make you happy. " 

"Have you forgotten?'* Joyce asked very 
slowly. 

"I have forgotten nothing that touches you in 
the remotest degree. How could I foi^et? It 
is only because I remembered — ^because I wanted 
to give you time — ^that I have waited for so long. 
But — Joyce, it is over two years and a half now. " 

"Were my vows made for only two years and 
a half? " asked Joyce, very low, and with a burning 
face. "I said: 'tiU death'." 

John was taken conq)letely aback. 

"Joyce!" he cried in dismay, "surely you could 
never allow that to stand between us! Surdy 
you know that under the circumstance it was no 
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better — ^no more valid — ^than any mock ceremony! 
You must know " 

"It was no mock ceremony to me then," 
interrupted Joyce, struggling between the pain 
and shame of the recollection. "I promised, 
with all my heart, for all my life. How can I 
unsay it, or forget it?" 

"You promised in ignorance what it was 
impossible lawfully to fulfil," said John, sternly 
now. "You wotdd have died rather than pro- 
mise, had you known the truth. Your vows 
were as so much idle breath. Is it right to re- 
member them as if they had been real?" 

She had told herself this a thousand times 
already. But the same argument on the lips of 
another, and of one qualified to speak authorita- 
tively, was invested with new force and carried 
conviction. She felt that her last stronghold of 
defence was being torn down before her eyes. 

"No, I know that it is not," she faltered. "I 
have honestly tried to forget. But I cannot — 
that is, not wholly. " 

John leaned toward her. 

"Forgive me," he said. "It is cruel to ask. 
But I must know. Do you love him still? — ^as 
you did?" 

The question struck at the foundation rock 
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itself. She sat quivering and mute. She owed 
him the truth at all costs. But what was the 
truth? 

He leaned nearer. He could not spare her — 
too much himg upon her answer. There are 
crises when even the most imselfish is deaf to 
every other sotmd but the importxmity of his 
own need. 

"Tell me," he insisted pitilessly. 

"No," she said then, speaking lower yet than 
before. "Not as I did. He is Olive's. I never 
forget that. " 

"Would you have it different?" asked the 
unsparing, probing voice. 

"No," she said again. "Not now — ^now that 
I know that they are happy." 

John's heart sang. 

"Then," he cried exultantly, "there is nothing 
that can keep us apart except only your feeling 
for me. Haven't you come to care for me at 
all? Am I no more to you than I was at first? 
Be honest with me — ^honest with yourself. Am I 
nothing to you?" 

A faint colour crept into her charming face. 

"How could you be nothing to me? You are 
a part of that memory that has just us three in 
it — ^you, and Warren, and me." 
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"Joyce," said John, suddenly reposses^ng 
himself boldly of her hand. "It was my ring — 
not Warren's. Do you remember that?" 

Joyce flushed a deep, swift crimson, remember- 
ing so well not only his ownership of the ring, 
but her intense realisation of it at the time. To 
allude openly to it now seemed in some absurd, 
inexplicable way to belittle the entire ceremony 
in which it had held so important a r61e. It was 
ridiculous, of course, but she could not help it. 
She broke into a low laugh. 

By that laugh and that blush John knew that 
she remembered, and knew also that he had 
scored a point. Also, this time she did not 
withdraw her hand. He did not laugh with her, 
however. He laid his other hand upon hers, 
and waited. 

"Why does everything have to have a comic 
side?" Joyce said presently. "It is humiliating 
to think how easily one's tragedies can be cari- 
catured into comedies." 

She drew away her hand as she spoke, but 
gently, not as if she resented his touch. Indeed, 
why should she resent it? To meet that strong, 
firm, helpful clasp of his, was like coming in 
touch with the man's soul. 

"You met your tragedy bravely," he said. 
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"I need not have feared that your courage would 
go under." 

" How could it in the face of Warren's strength? 
His courage put my cowardice to shame," said 
Joyce slowly. She paused, seeing the whole 
history of that time in one of those lightning 
flashes of inspiration in which the relation of 
consequence to event suddenly stands out in 
startling distinctness. "At first," she went on, 
"I was blind with anger and hurt. I saw only 
the cruel wrong done us. I felt that the law 
stood between us and actual justice — ^between, 
us and all possible happiness. The only right 
thing seemed that Warren and I should be allowed 
to keep our word to each other. It seemed best 
even for Rosalie. But now — ' ' She paused again. 

"Now?" prompted John. 

She looked up at him quite frankly. 

"How time clears one's vision! Now that I 
can judge dispassionately I see that this has been 
the only right way. Anything else would have 
been OKve's ruin. And no one could be to Rosa- 
lie what her own mother has become to her. As 
to Warren " 

She broke quite oflf, trembling a little at the 
strange openness with which she was laying bare 
her soul. John waited silently. 
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"Warren will grow to be happier than he could 
have been in any other way," she said at last 
quite naturally. "Yet nothing could have made 
me believe in those first dreadful days that I 
would ever come to be as glad — ^as entirely glad 
— ^as I am now that everything is as it is — ^now 
that I see that it is growth which is life's real end, 
and that growth is happiness." 

Her eyes grew liquid and dark, but there was 
nothing forced in the smile that came to her lips. 

"After all it has been a relief to talk it out 
with you," she resumed, her confusion and 
distress altogether cleared away. "It has been 
shut up close in me for so long, like a hidden 
poison. You are the only one who cotdd under- 
stand. I could not bear to speak of it even to 
you. Yet having spoken of it seems to have 
taken the last sting out of it, helping as much as 
silence did before. You will never know how you 
have helped me through it all, Mr. Windom. " 

"Mr. Windom!" John echoed. "Am I always 
to be barred out by that name? Joyce — ^you know 
what love can hold of torment. Give me hope, 
if nothing more!" 

It was as if she suddenly become conscious of 
him again in a new way. Her eyes fell before 
his, and her colour went and came and went again. 
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"What right have I to give you hope?" she 
asked under her breath. "How can I think that 
I might ever come to care for you as you deserve ? ' ' 

" Don't put it in that way, '* said John hurriedly, 
** not on the ground of deserts. Love is no matter 
of rewards. Take my all in return for whatever 
you have to give, much or little. Or do not 
answer now. At least let me keep my hope. " 

Joyce had drawn away from him. She lifted 
both hands to her breast and held them there 
clasped close, looking back at him with a new, 
odd shyness. A sunbeam, creeping through the 
trellis work, laid its golden touch upon her hair. 
The breath of the roses was all about. 

"Could I prevent you from hoping — even if 
I told you that there was no hope?" she asked, 
half laughing, half frightened. 

He met her shy glance with eyes in which a love 
to outlast a lifetime burned with a steady flame. 

"No," he replied, "you could not." 

She laughed again, lightly, nervously, stiU 
more embarrassed. 

"Then you may keep on hoping. Only — don't 
be too sure — ^John," she said. 

THE END. 
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